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ASPIRATION. 





BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


The rarest of honeysuckle is on the hedgetop 
high, 
The reddest of rose-red apples swings on the 
good tree’s crest ; 
The gladdest of songs and singers are lost in the 
heart of the sky; 
Hark to the lark and his anthem, soaring 
away from the nest! 
Go higher and higher and higher, the highest 
is ever the best! 


Green are the fields of the earth, holy and sweet 
her joys; 
Take and taste, and be glad—as fruit and 
blossom and bird, 
But still as an exile, Soul; then hey! with a 
singing voice, 
For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, whose 
ultimate height is the Lord! 
Ripe, lovely and glad you shall grow, in the 
light of His face and His word. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


If the friends of woman suffrage in the 
Third Councillor District are alive to the 
duty of recognizing faithful service to 
their cause, Hon. Gershom D. Gilman 
will be the successor of Colonel Stearns 
in the third councillor district. In nomi- 
nating and electing Mr. Gilman, the dis- 
trict will not only honor itself by the 
choice of a worthy representative, but it 
will show common sense, for its selection 
will be a man who thoroughly under- 
Stands the State’s business,having actively 
served in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, where his diligence, zeal and persist- 
ency have made him a prominent figure of 
several General Courts. The district com- 
prises Newton, Belmont, Watertown, 
Concord, Lexington, Lincoln, Chelsea, 
Revere, Winthrop, Wards 1 to 5 of Cam- 
bridge, and Wards 1, 3, 4 and 5 of Boston. 

————__ +o —_—_— 

The Cheyenne women claim the honor 
of forming the first Women’s Republican 
Club of this campaign. They say: ‘‘Start- 
ing on the threshold of the first campaign 
in which our sex are privileged to vote for 
president, there are strong motives to 
influence us to such action. The first is a 
feeling of gratitude to the Republican 
party as the party of freedom, equality. 
and progress. We cannot forget that the 
grand old party placed the glorious forty- 
fourth star upon our national banner, 
while Democrats in Congress sneered at 
and abused us in speeches, and voted 
solidly against our admission with equal 
suffrage. As women of the only true 
republic in the world, we can never forget 
this fact.” 





+e — 
It would be an effective lesson to Amer- 


ican politicians if Harrison should be | 
elected president by the casting vote of 
More unlikely things have | 
happened. Be it remembered that when | 


Wyoming. 


other Western States went back on the 
Republicans, two years ago, the Wyoming 
women kept their State true to its record 
and stayed the tide of defeat, saying: 
“We owe our enfranchisement to the 


Republicans, and we will be true to our | ; ¢ 
| and lava at the driver having in charge | 


benefactors.” 


| A few davs after the Chicago Inter- 
| Ocean recommended the appointment 6f 
| Miss Ada C. Sweet to the newly created 
position of superintendent of street 
cleaning, the city council repealed the 
ordinance creating the office. 

The Inter-Ocean says: 
| The prospect of having that responsi- 
| bility discharged by an official who would 
| do the business on strictly business prin- 
| ciples, without regard to ‘‘inflooence,” 

was too much for the municipal fathers, 
and they adopted a heroic measure of 
prevention. But the mayor had the good 
sense to recognize Miss Sweet's fitness 
for public duty, and appointed her to 
membership of the Board of Education to 
fill a vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
|tion of Dr. Reilly. It was 
| appointment he could have made, and 
although the council did not do the grace- 
ful thing in suspending the rules and 
promptly confirming the appointment, 
there is no doubt of her final confirma- 
tion. 

The committee on schools, to which 
the appointment of Miss Sweet was 
referred, cannot report before some tiime 
in September. 

me “tie 

Mrs. J. M. Flower, of the Chicago Board 
of Education, has been made chairman 
of the committee on compulsory educa- 
tion. The Jnter-Ocean says: 


It is important, and the selection was 
the very best which could have been 
made. Mrs. Flower has shown a most 
commendable determination to get right 
down to bedrock in dealing with this 
truancy question, and genuine reform 
may be looked for under her manage- 
ment, and there is no department of the 
city schools where reform is more urgently 
needed. 





~Oo——__— 

Mrs. Duniway quotes from the Cor- 
nellian of 1869 a confident affirmation that 
co-education would never be permitted to 
invade Cornell University. 
years hence, certain other predictions now 
made concerning woman suffrage will 
seem equally ridiculous, 


+o 
The birthday of Miss Anna A. Gordon 


Willard. A party of co-workers and old 


things into your ears rather than trace 
them in your obituary. Some people 
would be spoiled by such praise as we 
delight to give you, but you are made of 
better stuff. 


ous to be moulded into the image of Him 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
who went about doing good.”’ 


collation served on the lawn made the 
day glad to the guest of honor. 


_— ~2 — 


The orthodox Japanese conception of 
woman’s sphere is refreshingly simple 
and consistent. ‘‘A woman’s politics must 
inevitably be sentimental. 
sense a free agent. If she is married, she 
must think as her husband thinks; if she 
is single she must follow the lead of her 
parents and family. She cannot be inde- 


peace and the happiness of those nearest 
and dearest to her.” 
as these, our American conservatives will 
recognize their own ideas coming back 
from the antipodes ‘clothed with a cer- 
tain alienated majesty.” 
ETRE ES 
The Christian Leader, the Universalist 
paper of this city, gives, in its issue of 
July 21, a portrait of President Elmer H. 


partments will be open to women. Presi- 
dent Capen says in conclusion: ‘The 
college to-day stands at the highest point 





| I have been at its head.” With this the 
| WOMAN’S JOURNAL cordially agrees. 
The proverbially dependent, emotional 


| 
{ 


valiant qualities of the other sex, are nota- 
bly exemplified in the following item: 


A party of tourists, among them 
Blanche and Nellie Conkling, daughters 
of E. A. Conkling, of Madisonville, O., 
started for Mt. Vesuvius. When about 
two-thirds of the way ¥ the mountain, in 
the very steepest part, half a dozen Ital- 


ians jumped out of the bushes where they | 


were hiding, and began to throw rocks 


the best | 


Twenty five | 


was celebrated on July 21, at Rest Cot- | 
tage, Evanston, Ill., the home of Miss | 


friends gathered. Miss Willard made | 


some felicitous remarks, and said: ‘‘We | 
are grateful to be able to speak these | 


The good will and good | 
word of your associates have had no | 
other effect than to make you more desir- | 


Poems and music, pretty gifts, and a | 


She is in no | 


pendent except at the cost of her own | 


In such utterances | 


Capen, D. D., and an account of his plans | 
and expectations with reference to the | 
admission of women to Tufts College. | 
The divinity school as well as other de- | 


nature of women, and the correspondingly | every woman—every man to know how he votes; 


diately jumped from his place and ran, 
leaving the horses, which at once com- 
menced to back down the steep roadway. 
To allow this meant death—to remain at a 
standstill boded a similar fate. With rare 
courage, Miss Nellie scrambled over the 
box, leaped for the reins and soon showed 
the three horses that she was master of 
the situation. While rocks and lava fell 
thick and fast as hail upon her unpro- 
tected head, Miss Nellie, who is accus- 
| tomed to driving a prancing pair at home, 
| saved herself and companions in their 
time of peril. The driver fled for refuge 
to another carriage, getting down on the 
floor among four ladies, who were able to 
ward off the missiles only by raising um- 
brellas. All up the steep incline the 
Italians followed the tourists. When the 
top was reached, soldiers put in an 
appearance and quickly nabbed the vil- 
lains, who were regular bandits. ‘The es- 
cape of the party from injury was almost 
miraculous. 


Miss Nellie’s prompt action shows also 
the exceeding value of teaching girls to 
drive, to harness, to know what may be 
expected of horses in general. The horse 
recognizes instantly a fearless voice, a 
practised hand. We remember another 
young woman who, when her horse fell, 
, and, tangled in the harness, threatened 

disaster in his frantic efforts to rise, sat 

calmly down upon his head until help 

came. One may, like a certain devout old 

lady, ‘*trust in Providence till the breech- 
| ing breaks,” but it is better to know what 
| to do if the breeching does break. 


| SUFFRAGE MEETING AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


On Saturday afternoon, July 30, about 
2,500 persons met in the great amphithea- 
tre at Chautauqua, N. Y., to hear an ad- 
dress on Woman Suffrage by Mr. Henry B. 

| Blackwell. The platform was tastefully 
draped with sunflower yellow and the 
national colors, while overhead was a great 
banner inscribed ‘Political Equality,” 
with other appropriate mottoes—the work 
of the suffragists of Chautauqua County. 
A fine band, of instrumental performers 
from Indiunapolis, Ind., prefaced the 
meeting, as the audience gathered, with 
familiar Scotch airs, charmingly rendered. 

On the platform were seated Mrs. E. M. 
Babcock, of Dunkirk, president of the 
Chautauqua County Political Equality 
Club, Mrs. Martha T. Henderson, of 
| Jamestown, its founder and former presi- 
dent, and vice-president of the N. Y. State 
W.5. A., Bishop Vincent, and the speaker 
| of the day. 
| Bishop Vincent opened the meeting by 
saying that. while recognizing the 
interest and importance of the woman 
suffrage question, and arranging for its 
discussion by capable speakers, both in 
favor and opposed, the managers of the 
Assembly should not be regarded as tak- 
| ing sides. They had listened last year to 

Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. This 
| year they would be addresse:i in behalf of 
woman suffrage by Mr. Blackwell, ana 
again on Aug. 8 by Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
on Aug. 9 by Rev. Wm. Buckley in opposi- 
tion. The managers had left the selec- 
| tion of the advocates of woman suffrage 
to the Chautauqua Political Equality 
Club, and he would now place the meet- 
ing in charge of its president, Mrs. 
Babcock, of Chautauqua County. 

Mrs. E. M. Babcuck, in a clear and dis- 
| tinct voice, made a graceful and appro- 
priate address of welcome, which was 
| received with applause. She introduced 
the speaker whom the ladies had selected. 

Mr. Blackwell said: 

I count it an honor and a privilege to 
address this intelligent Chautauqua audi- 
ence in behalf of the most important 
political reform of the century. I am 
glad that the Chautauqua managers have 
given woman suffrage a | ogy in their 
programme, but I wish they had seen 
fit to give Rev. Anna Shaw the oe 
address. Women have been charged wit 
‘*wanting to have the last word.”’ In this 
case the last word has been accorded toa 
man. 


I will take as my text the weighty 


| words uttered this morning by Bishop 
it has reached during the seventeen years | 


Vincent, in his inspiring comment on 
Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. He said: 

When Christ and His apostles had no voice 
and no vote in the politics of the Roman Empire, 
they had no responsibility for the course of pub- 
lic affairs; but to-day all this is changed. God 
has thrust responsibility upon every man and 


every woman to see that he votes right. 


There is an old saying: “If you want 
a thing done do it yourself.” (Laugh- 
ter.) If women have political duties and 
responsibilities, as BishopVincent aflirms, 
then they need the ballot in order fully to 
perform them. 

1 prefer to consider the enfranchisement 
of women, not as an isolated subject, not 
as affecting woman alone, but as a part of 
the political evolution of the human race, 





the Misses Conkling. The driver imme- and to show that it is in accordance with 


nature, reason, history and the Bible. 

After Mr. Blackwell’s address of more 
than an hour, Bishop Vincent explained 
that the reason why the closing address 
had been assigned to Rev. Dr. Buckley 
was that woman suffrage was a proposal 
to change the established order, and that 
those who stood by the established order 
should have a right to be heard last. 

Mr. Blackwell said that he had not in- 
tended to find fault, but that nothing so 
much retarded a reform as the idea that it 
was in the minority. He did not believe 
that woman suffrage was unpopular, when 
fairly understood. In order to test the 
sentiment of the audience, he would take 
a vote now and here. Let every man and 
woman present express freely their real | 
opinion. He would put it in the fairest 
possible way. Let all who are opposed to 
allowing women to vote rise. 

Only one or .two persons rose. 
laughter.) 

‘*Well,” said Mr. Blackwell, ‘‘this Chau- 
tauqua audience seems a)most unanimous 
for woman suffrage.” (Applause.) 

‘*That is not a fair way to put the ques- 
tion,” said Bishop Vincent. ‘It was not 
fully understood.” 

‘It shall be fairly put on both sides,” 
said Mr. Blackwell. ‘‘I will repeat my 
request and ask that every opponent of 
woman suffrage shall rise.” 

About twenty persons rose. 

‘*Now, then,” said Mr. Blackwell, “let 
all who are willing that women shall be 
allowed to vote rise.” 

The great audience rose in a body, and 
there was a tempest of applause. 

“Thank you,’ said Mr. Blackwell, 
“Bishop Vincent’s teachings have edu- 
cated Chautauqua. If women could vote 
all over this broad land, what a power 
Bishop Vincent would be!” 

The meeting closed with the Doxology, 
and scores of ladies came upon the plat- 
form to offer their congratulations to the 
speaker and to the representatives of the 
Political Equality Club. 





(Great | 
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CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY POLITICAL 
EQUALITY CLUB. 


The Buffalo Evening Times says: 


The Chautauqua ( ounty Political Equal- 
ity Club was organized four years ago, 
with eleven local auxiliary clubs; it now 
has twenty-four auxiliaries with a mem- 
bership of 1,400, consisting of both men 
and women, with Mrs. E. M. Babcock, 
wife of Superintendent J. W. Babcock of 
the Dunkirk public schools, as president. 
The aim of this club is to secure to women 
an equal recognition with men in every 
department of life, prine'pally political 
life, believing that the best government 
can be attained only when both men and 
women exert an equal influence in making 
aod executing its laws. 

The women composing the club have 
made a thorough study of our National 

overnment, and are well acquainted with 
ts present and past. They have pene- 
trated into the green-room, and believe 
that when woman sits and passively 
views what goes on upon the stage 
neous that it is but the tawdry gilding 
of much that is false and destructive to 
mankind, she is derelict in her highest 
duty. ‘Through its legislators, last win- 
ter, this club got the bill passed which 
allows women to vote for school commis- 
sioners. Women now vote on all school 
matters throughout the State. 


It is said by those in position to speak 
knowingly, that Chautauqua county sends 
no man to Albany who cannot be relied 
upon to work for the enfranchisement of 
women. This is the second year that 
woman suffrage has had a place on the 
Chautauqua programme, but the women 
are confident that it is there permanently. 
Indeed these progressive women are 
everywhere present, at annual conven- 
tions, at summer resorts, at State and 
county fairs, constantly before the public 
and perfectly cognizant of its attitude 
toward them. rge and appropriate 
mottoes will be posted in conspicuous 
places in the amphitheatre at Chautauqua 
on the 30th, and the many beautiful 
banners owned by the different local 
clubs will be arranged around the stage. 
A deep yellow ribbon is the badge worn 
by the suffragists, and the local stores will 
do weil to lay in a supply of this symbol 
of woman’s equality with man. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, will 
deliver the address. He was one of the 
first to recognize woman’s right to use 
the ballot, and has stood amidst jeers, 
brick-bats and calumny, ever by her side 
helping forward her cause and upholding, 
as these ladies believe, her just right to 
stand in the high places of our national 
government. o higher compliment 
could be paid Mr. Blackwell than this 
invitation from ‘‘*The Chautauqua County 
Political yy Club” to represent 
their aims, their work, past, present and 
future, their rights and just claims before 
the great audience that will listen to him 
in the Amphitheatre of Chautauqua on 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. SARAH W. NortHu has been elected 
a schoo] director in Boulder, Colorado. 

Mrs. MATTIE E. NELSON, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has become the general agent 
for her city for the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California. 


Mrs. FRANCES M. HUBERLY, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., has just completed a course 
of twelve very instructive lectures upon 


/art to a class of twenty elderly and 
young women, at Batavia, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. E, DAveENroRT is special cor- 
respondent of the Buftalo Evening Timés 
at Chautauqua. She keeps the readers of 
that paper informed of all that takes 
place of general interest in the summer 
school. 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has spent the past two weeks at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. She describes the | 


| atmosphere as most inspiring mentally 


and morally. Miss Conway returned to 
Memphis last Saturday. 


Mrs. M. B. COULSTON, assistant editor 
of Garden and Forest, is residing at Chau- 
tauqua, as special correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. She sends a daily 
despatch to that paper giving account of 
the proceedings. Mrs. Coulston will 
probably represent the Tribune at 
Chicago during the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


Miss IDA M. GARDNER has recently 
been employed as lecturer on History by 
the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, and is said to 
possess unusual qualifications as a 
speaker, besides being a teacher of long 
experience. She spent last summer in 
England, in special preparation for her 
new work, attending lectures on Medizval 
History at Oxford. 


Mrs. HARRIET L. ADAms, of Cleveland, 
has returned from her town-to-town tour 
through the States and Territories of the 
far West, where she gave 230 public ad- 
dresses, organized forty Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions, visiting many 
local unions and Loyal Temperance Le- 
gions. She travelled over 9,000 miles. 
‘‘A Woman’s Journeyings in the New 
Northwest” is the title of a book she has 
written, which is just from the press. 


Miss ETHEL SHAW, of Flushing, N. Y., 
has accepted a situation on the board of 
instructors at the Muskogee, Ala., school, 
under the management of the noble 
Booker Washington. Miss Shaw gradu- 
ated last June from the West Newton 
English and Classical School of ‘Allen 
Brothers,’’ with whom she has been a 
family student the past seven years, uni- 
versally loved by teachers and fellow 
students, whose best wishes attend her in 
the new field of usefulness awaiting her. 


LADY BowyeR, in a pamphlet of excel- * 
lent sense and temper, entitled, ‘“The 
Future Battle,” has replied to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter counselling delay in press- 
ing the question of woman suffrage in 
Parliament. Lady Bowyer says: ‘‘We 
are the more encouraged to offer a reply 
to the letter, because the honorable mem- 
ber expresses his earnest desire that in- 
creasing attention should be given to the 
subject.” 

Mrs. ELLEN L. KNOX, who has suc- 
cessfully conducted the Reporter and 
Western Reserve Farmer, at Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., since the death of her husband 
last year, will go the coming fall to Knox- 
ville, Ill., where she will assume the 
duties of matron of a school for boys, in 
connection with a college at that place. 
Her long experience in educational and 
literary work eminently fits her for the 
position to which she has been elected. 
Mrs. Knox has been an active worker in 
behalf of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. MARGARET H. WELCH, the widow 
of the lamented humorist, Philip H. 
Welch, is winning laurels in journalism, 
which she entered three years ago. For 
three summers she has successfully con- 
ducted the Saratoga correspondence of 
the New York Times, and for two years 
she has written the department in the 
Sunday edition of that journal known as 
“Her Point of View,” which is widely 
quoted from by the press. Mrs. Welch 
also writes New York letters over her 
own signature, and contributes to the 
columns of Life, Puck, and Harper’s Bazar. 
Mrs. Welch is a graduate of the Gardner 
School, in New York, and is one of the 
most promising and brilliant among the 
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younger generation of newspaper writers. 
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JAPANESE WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


The Japan Weekly Mail of June 25, in | 


its leading editorial, sounds a cry of 
alarm, worthy of Mrs. Lynn Linton. It is 
so significant and characteristic that we 
print it entire for the edification of our 
Massachusetts remonstrants. It is en- 
titled : 

JAPANESE WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


We devoutly hope that the efforts now 
being made by some of the Radical Party 
to drag the women of their country into 
the political arena will be unsuccessful. 
If there is one thing above all others 
which Japan has just reasou to be proud 
of, that thing is her women. Gentle, un- 
assuming, devoted to the discharge of her 
duties whether as a wife, a daughter, or a 
mother ; faithful to her husband, and hold- 
ing herself instinctively aloof from every- 
thing unconnected with the domestic réle 
which she plays so admirably, the Jap- 
anese woman is almost perfect in her way. 
As an intellectual companion to her hus- 
band she may leave something to be 
desired, but how many women in the 
Westare really their husbands’ intellectual 
companions, and how often does it hap- 
pen, in the case of those who are, that the 
processes which have endowed them with 
the capacity have, at the same time, 
robbed them of many of the graces which 
render woman most lovable? Ladies in 
England have interested themselves in 
politics a good deal of late years, but it is 
exceedingly problematical whether they 
have improved their own status by doing 
80, and still more problematical whether 
they have made any rational contribution 
to the questions at issue. A woman’s 
politics must inevitably be sentimental. 
She ig in no sense a free agent. If she is 
married, she must think as her husband 
thinks; if she is single, she must follow 
the lead of her parents or family. She 
cannot be independent except at the cost 
of her own peace and the happiness of 
those nearest and dearest to her. Even 
accepting the extremely improbable hy- 
pothesis that she sometimes possesses suf- 
ficient moral robustness to appreciate 
political issues at their real value, it is 
evident that she can only play the part of 
a partisan, and that her place in the poli- 
tical] arena must be Lp tere not by rea- 
son, but by favor and affection. There is 
nothing to be gained by importing such a 
factor into the contest, and there is much 
to be lost. The Kokumin Shimbun, a keen 
supporter of the so-called Popular Party, 
urges women to become political agitators, 
but supports its advice by arguments 
which strikingly illustrate the unreason 
of the recommendation. It secs out by 
laying down the proposition that the 
cardinal principle of democracy is univer- 
sal participation in administrative affairs, 
and that to exclude women, who consti- 
tute one-half of the nation, is to do open 
violence to that great principle. So then 
we already have a Japanese journal not 
merely arguing in favor of democracy, 
but actually assuming that the principles 
of democracy have won such respect in 
Japan as to constitute infallible buttresses 
for any cause which they are employed to 
support. The Aokumin assumes that all 
its countrymen must endorse democratic 
doctrines, and must condemn anything 
incidentally opposed to them. ‘This is 
indeed startling. That within twenty- 
years of the fall of feudalism and the 
restoration of the Emperor to the full 
exercise of his immemorial prerogatives, 
a Japanese journal should be found con- 
fidently postulating national allegiance to 
a form of government in which the 
supreme power is in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and directly exercised by them—for 
democracy means that, and nothing less 
—such a leap from one political extreme to 
its antipodes is truly bewildering. And 
on a basis so wild, so visionary, and so 
revolutionary this singular newspaper 
founds a plea for the women of its coun- 
try to abandon the sweet, gentle, grace- 
ful, and becomingly helpful place they 
have hitherto held, and to plunge into the 
miserable battle of party politics. They 
are to present white roses to every mem- 
ber of the Lower House who voted for the 
Address to the Throne on the subject of 
official interference in elections. One 
hundred and forty-three white roses in 
one hundred and forty-three agitators’ 
button holes! Wretched parody of the 
Primrose League and its illegitimate child, 
the Orchid Club! We wonder when Jap- 
anese public opinion will rouse itself to 
wholesome vitality and require that the 
mad radicals who play fast and loose with 
the nation’s interests shall be at least 
original. But the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to the ranks of politicians is not 
the only bait held out by the Hokumin to 
the fair ones whom it seeks todupe. They 
are promised something else; namely, 
that by thus associating themselves with 
the cause of the people, they will be able 
to compass their fondest wishes, amongst 
others the abolition of licensed prostitu- 
tion. What have the ladies of Japan to 
do with licensed prostitution? It is of all 
conceivable subjects the one they know 
least about, and the one they should know 
least about. Some romantic fallacy has 
been dangled before them to the effect 
that their sex is degraded by the system 
of licensing the slaves of the social evil. 
But nothing has been revealed to them of 
the obverse of the picture. They are hap- 

ily ignorant of the stupendous demoral- 
ization existing in countries where theo- 
ries, impossible of practical realization, 
have been allowed to usurp the place of 
reason and common sense. Long may 
their ignorance be preserved! The sub- 
ject is altogether beyond the range of 
their legitimate investigation. Every prin- 
ciple of womanly modesty and delicacy 
forbids their intrusion into such a domain, 
and they should recognize as the worst 
enemies of their sex men who encourage 
such intrusion, or newspapers which, like 
the Kokumin Shimbun, approve it by im- 
plication. What Japan has to be heartily 


ashamed of is that there should be found 
among her people parents so dehumanized 
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as to consent to the purchase of their own 
ease by the sale of their daughters’ virtue. 
Any barrier which the women of Japan 
can oppose to such brutality should be 
built by them with whatever energy they 
possess. In so far as the elevation of 
their sex’s status can contribute to that 
end, the hearty and good wishes of all are 
with them. But licensed prostitution is 
an entirely different question; a question 
with which they have no manner of legit- 
imate concern; a question with which 
they can meddle only at the sacrifice of 
womanly modesty. They have a nobler 
and a worthier réle to play than that of 
discussing the social evil, or of fixing 
white roses in the button-holes of political 
agitators. 
— WG 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY IN 1869. 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 19, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Cornellian for 1893, just issued, I 
find a ‘treminiscence of 1869,” in the edi- 
torial salutatory, which is worthy of men- 
tion as a sequel to a correspondent’s 
kindly account of my son Clyde’s com- 
mencement oration in the class of 1892. 

The Curnellian before me says: ‘*The 
editorial page is a warning to those who 
would rashly don the prophet’s mantle.” 
It proceeds to quote, as follows: 

The woman's rights monomaniacs are 
attempting to mislead the public into the 
belief that female students are to be ad- 
mitted here. The foundation of the rumor 
probably exists only in imagination of 
some enthusiast, who, thinking that the 
le | ought to be so, unhesitatingly sets 
up the cry that it is so. . . . We sincerely 
trust that Cornell University will never 
come to be ranked and classed with the 
Oberlins of America. 

In a letter from Clyde Duniway, of 
July 4, just received from Boston, this 
son who is proud to uphold his mother’s 
principles and his own ,says: 

‘To-day, on my way to the hotel, I passed 
the Old South Church and the Old State 
House. ‘The memory of the great past 
has un indescribable power over me, and 
I love to linger beside the haunts of the 
Adamses, Sumner, Garrison and Phillips. 
Feeling, as I do, the potency of the ideas 
for which these men stood, I am a direct 
recipient of their best thoughts. May 
God grant to me to do my part also for 
the freedom of every individual human 
being! 

My youngest son, Ralph, who gradu- 
ated at the same time in the Cornell Law 
Department, returned home a week ago. 
He says that the equal suffrage sentiment 
is much stronger in Cornell than your 
valued correspondent, I. H., imagines. 
Also, that, while he believes a majority of 
the professors and male students would 
vote against woman suffrage per se, their 
vote to retain the ‘‘Co-Eds’”’ would be 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative,though, 
of course, not unanimous. ‘The presence 
of the Co-Eds is a silent, steady, ever-en- 
croaching argument for woman suffrage, 
and the fact that his brother's oration was 
as heartily applauded as any other com- 
mencement effort of the day, was proof to 
him that many, if not most, of the great 
audience present were in accord with its 
sentiments. 

‘rhe woman suftrage movement is like a 
rising inland sea, fed perennially from 
subterranean sources. ‘There is no power 
in a republican government that can 
eflectually retard its progress. We in the 
far Northwest are doing nothing in the 
way of direct, organized movement at 
present, but are waiting silently for the 
scars of our Washiugton overthrow to be 
overgrown by the evergreens of justice. 

My metaphors are like ‘fried wool, a 
little mixed,” but I could mix them a 
great deal more without exhausting their 
possibilities. Yours for liberty, 

ABIGAIL Scott Dunriway. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Kindly mention the coming fair, and 
the opportunity afforded in this collective 
exhibit to present patented articles in- 
vented by women. 

It is desirable to have this special fea- 
ture full, as one object at ‘** Women’s Head- 
quarters” is to show brain work, and 


prove the originality and ingenuity of the | 


sex. 

The space remaining unengaged is very 
limited ; a grand success is already assured 
to the new departure. Leading women are 
responding readily to speak along their 
line of special thought and work. With 
woman’s work scattered freely in close 
competition with all work throughout the 
exhibition, there will also be collected 
and shown in this upper gallery every- 
thing we can collect and present, to show 
what is being done to make the ideal 
home the ideal-physique, and to help 
towards the ideal life of person and State, 
through education and industrial training. 

Will you advise me whom to invite 
to address us upon **‘Women in Law,” 
**Women in the Ministry,” and **‘ Women 
in Real Estate.” 1 feel sure that a few 
words in your paper and in the Woman's 
Column will meet many women who per- 
haps will be glad to present at this time 





some ide: which they have perfected, | 
where they might hesitate to enter a single | 


‘article in a large exhibition. Special pro- 
vision is made for this exigency, and only 
samples of ingenuity can find room—of 
which, however, notice will be given, 
and orders taken at desk for duplicates. 

Please aid the cause and oblige the com- 
mittee. Yours truly, 

ELLEN A. RICHARDSON, Chairman. 

$< @>—____—— 
WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 





Several Amazons of the King of Daho- 
mey will probably be seen in the Dahomey 
village, which will be established at the 
World’s Fair. Sixty or seventy natives 


| and their manner of living will be shown. 


tepresentatives of twenty-one different 
college Greek letter fraternities attended 
a meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, recently, and made arrangements 
for making a fraternity exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. An executive committee 
was appointed, consisting of Richard L. 
Fearn, Miss Gertrude E. Small, E. M. 
Winston, Miss Ethel M. Baker and 
Charles M. Kurtz. 

The Countess Brazza, writing to Mrs. 
Potter Palmer from Venice, touching the 
hoped-for-exhibit, at the World's Fair, of 
the historical collection of laces, the 
property of the queen of Italy, says the 
queen intends to send the crown laces, ‘‘a 
thing never done by any sovereign out- 
side of her own country. Our history of 
lace begins a thousand years before Christ, 
with photographs of objects found in the 
Egyptian tombs.” The countess guaran- 
tees the most perfect exhibit of its kind 
ever made, and stipulates only for an ad- 
vantageous location. A drawing of the 
proposed arrangement was enclosed in the 
letter, with a minute and detailed descrip- 
tion of the exhibit. 

Mrs. Paul and Mrs. Wise, Lady Man- 
agers for Virginia, with their auxiliary 
board, have undertaken to raise $16,000 
for the Virginia building at the World's 
Fair, which is to be a full-sized reproduc- 
tion of Washington's home at Mount Ver- 
non. To raise the money the women of 
Virginia are selling certificates of mem- 
bership in the Mount Vernon Association 
at $1 each. They are also asking the 
county and city supervisors, councils, 
etc., for levies of one cent per capita, and 
are giving entertainments. 

Daoud Sifico, a wealthy merchant of 
Algiers, on a recent visit to Chicago, ob- 
tained from the World’s Fair authorities 
a concession to establish an Algerian vil- 
lage on Midway Plaisance. The village 
will be a marvel of oriental construction 
and highly interesting exhibits. The 
building will have a Moorish dome, tow- 
ers and ornamental minarets. Inside will 
be a number of native Kabyles, Arabians 
and negroes. They will sell jewelry, 
embroidery, bric-a-brac, ete., and serve 
guests in a café concert hall, capable of 
seating 1,000 persons. There will be a 
Moorish café, a Kabyle house with Kabyle 
laborers, an Arab tent village with Arabs, 
some desert tents, and an illustration of 
what an Arabian desert camp really is. 
There will be fifty people, and dancing 
girls who will give exhibitions in the 
concert hall. They will perform to the 
musie of an Algerian band. Fully $150,- 
000 will be expended upon this conces- 
sion. 

The library in the Woman's Building, 
by request of the New York State Board 
of Women Managers, has been assigned 
to them, and a committee on decorating 
and furnishing the library has been 
formed. Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keigh will 
decorate the ceiling and frieze, working 
out a beautiful scheme. She gives her 
work, which, if done to order, would 
probably cost from $2,500 to $3,000. The 
Society of Associated Artists will supply 
the tapestried hangings for the walls, and 
the book-cases and other furniture will be 
designed by women. The library will 
contain only works by women authors, 
and books will be contributed by women 
all over the world. 

All applications for exhibits from New 
York must be made through the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Women 
Managers, addressed to Mrs. Florence C. 
Ives, chief clerk, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Isabel Hampton, superintendent 
of the trained nurses at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, has been appointed 
a member of the Maryland committee on 
women’s exhibits at the World’s Fair. A 
great feature will be made at Chicago of 
the work of Maryland nurses. 

A remarkable industry, discovered in 
Williamson County by Miss Callahan, of 
the Illinois Woman’s Board, is that of a 
poor, hard-working country girl, who 
employs her leisure in making flowers 
from black refuse wax. which she 
bleaches and prepares by a process known 
only to herself. Taking natural flowers 
as models, she produces specimens not 
only botanically correct. but so beautiful 
and perfect as to be taken for real. 

The Board of Lady Managers in Chi- 
cago for the World's Fair desire to con- 








struct a number of dormitories for the 
accoinmodation of wage-earning women 
who may visit the fair. They,are endeay- 
oring to raise $150,000 capital stock, and 
are selling the shares at $10 each. A 
share entitles the holder to lodging for 
twenty-five days at forty cents a day in 
any dormitory belonging to the associa- 
tion. The shares are made transferable 
so that a holder can sell her right to 
another, if she does not take advantage 


of its privileges for the full number of | 


days. No board is included in these 
charges, and no adult males will be al- 
lowed to lodge in the dormitories. Money 
remitted for shares must be made payable 
to E. G. Keith, president Metropolitan 
Bank of Chicago, and the application 
must pass through the hands of the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, room 409, 
Rand-McNally Building. 
+e 
THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 


Miss Mary A. Ripley responded as fol- 
lows to the toast, ‘*‘The New Woman- 
hood,” at the recent anniversary luncheon 
of the Nineteenth Century Club of 
Kearney, Nebraska: 


Womanhood is a broad term. It in- 
cludes all women, high and low, cultured 
and ignorant, reputable and disreputable. 
And, in our present quest, we wish to dis- 
cover, to uncover, a certain subtle quality, 
which, in womanhood, is in process of 
development. For, admitting that, in 
markedly exceptional women, the same 
latent attribute has made itself manifest, 
yet those women—the Miriams, the 
Deborahs of the Jewish Nation, the As- 
oo of the Greeks, the Zenobias of the 

omans—those women were simply pro- 
phetic of what should, more and more, in 
the fulness of time, come into the common, 
conscious possession of all womanhood— 
their royal dowry, signifying that they 
also were made after the divine likeness. 

We know that the woman of to-day, 
speaking generally, is not on the same 
plane with her sister of two thousand 
years ago. Let us come nearer—with her 
sister of Shakespeare’s time. Ophelia 
would very well represent the obsolete 
and obsolescent womanhood. The pro- 
phetic Portia would not discredit the new 
womanhood. Nearer still, with the New 
England woman of a century since, or 
even less. The man-defined sphere of 
woman was accepted. Fifty years ago 
she might delve a very bond-servant, 
within the four walls she called home, 
stifling her noblest aspiration and finest 
ability. Made for a poet, she must spin 
and weave, mend and cook, for the ways 
of literary effort were legitimate paths for 
men only. Sensitive to all beauty, she 
must smother her artistic power, or give 
it pitiable expression in worsted cats and 
dogs, and lettered samplers. Filled with 
lofty ideas of justice and patriotism, she 
might not fit herself to establish equity 
among the people; the bar and the bench 
were closed to her. Tremulous with sym- 
pathy and desire and aptitude to help the 
sick, she might not disregard the popular 
notion, not even yet entirely vanished, 
that the medical lecture-room, the dissect- 
ing table, the chief place in the sick room, 
would soil her womanly delicacy. Rever- 
ential and consecrated to God and human- 
ity, she must not enter the pulpit and 
preach the gospel. She has lived unto 
this latter day, held back, ground down, 
by all the traditions of six thousand 
years. While man has emerged from 
darkness and shadow, woman has been 
bound to primitive ideas. Instead of 
marching forward, keeping equal step in 
fair and good comradeship, man has 
soared and soared, feeling that he consti- 
tuted the race. And, all the time, he has 
been checked and hindered by an infinitely 
slight but infinitely strong chain, that 
forbade the heights that shone,upon him so 
enchantingly. For he was born of woman 
—he could not escape the common doom, 
the common heritage, and motherhood 
decides much in the child’s life. 

But how shall we conceive of this new 
womanhood? Neither as slave nor play- 
thing, but helper and equal mate; coéqual 
with man, in home, in school, in shop, in 
church, in court, in all human service, 





she has struggled into nearly all lines of 
business; she has become conscious of | 
power, of ability to win place and compe- 

tence. Evidently she finds independence 

sweet; for more and more are women | 
asserting themselves—as Lady Henry | 
Somerset says, pursuing a _ vocation 

instead of a husband. They refuse to 

content themselves with simple ease, or | 
luxury, or fashion. The needs of the 

needy tug at their heart-strings; they are 

awake to public abuses; their mothering 

instinct goes out on all lines. The new | 
womanhood has work to do in the church, | 
which no man will do—work to do in gov- 

ernment, which men have botched and 

bungled until the world may well despair. 

Are not the dead nations of the Orient the 

logical outcome of government by man 

alone? 

The new womanhood will not submit to 
pauperization. The effete notion that 
woman must not earn her own bread, is | 
ready for sepulture. The old idea that a 
woman must depend on some male rela- 
tive, even if her strength and mental 
ability far exceed his, is exploded. The 
obligation to place all her funds in the | 
custody of her uncle or cousin, or any | 
man who would accept them, is resting | 
very lightly on the conscience of the 
sisterhood. In fact, womanhood, by vir- 
tue of the very subtle principle of prog- 
ress—of upward and forward progress— | 
of evolution, if you like by virtue of this | 
principle, implanted in her nature by 
God, finds herself irresistibly guided 
along paths undreamed of a century ago. 
And one of these is the path of self- | 
respecting independence. She has found 
that the purse means power; that, in 
order to mental liberty, spiritual freedom, 
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she must be finaucially independent. The 
man who doles out her pittances, oceg. 
sionally and reluctantly, feels like a bene. 
factor; he enjoys the sensation. Byt 
women are growing more and more 
unwilling to play the part of perpetug) 
infants; they demand recognition as eo. 
workers, knowing that labor has money 
value, though it be not offered in the 
market. 

Will any harm come of this new evoly. 
tion? I dare say that the modern condi. 
tion will have its peculiar temptation, 
even as did the old condition. But not 
the same. Some women, unwisely self. 
confident, elated with business and pro- 
fessional success, will not use their late. 
achieved liberty with prudence. They 
will rush into Reanse. Why should not 
women inherit tendencies to prevailin 
vice, as well as men? Children of the 
same vicious parentage, why should the 
girl be pure and sweet, her brother unclean 
and unwholesome? Circumstanced simi- 
larly to men, will not this bad heritage be 
more likely to sway the emancipated 
woman than the woman hedged in by the 
artificial protection of the past? 

Yes; it is the past! Whether it be for 
good or for evil, itis gone! We believe it 
to be for good. Women demand standing 
room in the same world where men strug. 
gle and fail, and it would be illogical to 
suppose that all women would prove 
equal to the contest. But it would be 
equally illogical—it would be infidel to 
our faith—to believe for a moment that 
this new womanhood is not a phase of 
that progress, for which man was created, 
that it is not an indispensable factor in 
carrying out that purpose which was in 
the mind of God, when, “in the begin- 
ning,” he created man in his own image; 
male and female created he them.” 


+e 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

BusinEss LAW. A MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES AND FOR EVERY Day 
UsE. By Alonzo R. Weed, LL. B., of 
the Boston Bar. Revised Edition, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1892, 
Price, $1.10. 


No one is excused from legal penalties 
because of ignorance. Therefore, every 
one should know something of the respon- 
sibilities they incur and the rights they 
acquire. This book is a brief statement 
of the principles of the laws that govern 
business. H. B. B. 


IMPERIA. A STORY FROM THE COURT OF 
AUSTRIA. By Octavia Hensel. Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Houghton. 1892. Paper. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This is a complicated story, based upon 
the manifold phases of continental society. 
The upright character of Imperia is the 
golden thread which guides the person- 
ages of the social drama through a laby- 
rinth of intrigue to the haven of peace 
and happiness. H. B. B. 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert 
D. Ward. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

This (Riverside Series, No. 46) is a 
historical tale, but it does not follow the 
biblical chronology, for reasons obvious 
to the Oriental student. It is a praise- 
worthy attempt to clothe the dry bones 
of ancient history with forms of life, at a 
period so remote that fable and fact are 
inextricably blended. H. B. B. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


The nine chapters which constitute this 
book were originally lectures delivered 
extemporaneously before the Lowell Insti- 
tute of Boston, but have been rewritten 
‘tin order to avoid misapprehension.” The 
evolution of Religion, the Bible, the old 
and new theology, the church, society 
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and the soul are defined as the progres-ive 
manifestations of the life of Gud, *‘recre- 
ating the individual; through the indi- 
yidual constructing the church; and by 
the church transforming human society 
jnto a kingdom of God.” The book is *‘an 
attempt to restate the eternal, ever-new 
truths of the religious life in the terms of 
modern philosophic thought.” H.B.B. 


MonsIEUR HENRI. A Foot-note to French 
History. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In her preface to the choice little vol- 
ume above mentioned, Miss Guiney says 
modestly: ‘*I tried to paint a portrait.” 
Admirably has she done her word-paint- 
ing, with a tender touch as well as true. 
The romantic, pathetic story is of the war 
of La Vendée in 1793. The portrait, of 
its young hero, Henri de la Rochejaquelein. 
At twenty years, ‘“‘suddenly shaken out 
of his velvet privacy into the rude lap of 
the Revolution,” he stood before the 
crowding, excited peasants, his followers 
to be, saying: ‘*‘When I advance, follow 
me; when I flinch, cut me down; when I 
fall, avenge me!” And so he enters on 
that brief religious war, with soldiers 
devoted, enthusiastic, utterly undisci- 
plined. Like Stonewall Jackson before a 
battle, 

‘Appealing from his native sod, 
In forma pauperis to God,” 


the Vendeans would doff hats, kneeling for 
an instant at a wayside cross. then charge 
like fiends on the foe. Through the medley 
of impassioned attack, desperate valor, 
childish frolicking and weary despair of 
the peasant army, the knightly figure of 
‘‘Monsieur Henri,” with floating fair hair, 
on his wonderful white horse, Fallowdeer, 
rides ever where the fight is thickest, an 
almost supernatural power for inspiration, 
comfort and command. His death, like 
his life, was dramatic. With a sudden 
splendid reaction of success after defeat, 
he had been gathering his crippled forces 
hopefully in January, 1794. One day, 
with the Vendean cry, “Spare and be 
spared!” on,his lips, he rode forward to 
question an enemy, and fell, shot through 
the heart. The prayer of Miss Guiney’s 
“Knight Errant’’ is answered in his story. 
“A short life in the saddle, Lord!"’ 


A short life, but a rich one. And now 
right worthily chronicled ! C. W. 


Iris PossinLE? A STORY OF LiFE. By 
Helen Van Anderson. Chicago: New 
Era Publishing Co. Price, $1.25. 


The religion of love is the central 
thought round which this charming story 
revolves. ‘The power of faith to cure 
both physical and moral maladies is 
affirmed. An effective plea for the indi- 
viduality of women is embodied in the 
experience of the wife of an ambitious 
and imperious young lawyer, who vainly 
tries to subject the will and conscience of 
the woman whom he has sworn to love, 
honor and cherish. The story opens with 
the history of children who grow up to 
doubt and struggle, and at length to reap 
the fruition of their hopes. H. B. B. 


Ir CAME TO Pass. By Mary Farley San- 
born. Boston. 1892. Lee & Shepard. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


The attraction which people often mis- 
take for love wears off with the discovery 
that the actual differs widely from the 
ideal. On the other hand, the qualities 
that last, and that justify affection, do not 
always at once awaken it. ‘Thi< is astory 
of the romantic longings and girlish fan- 
cies of a woman, who first repels and 
at last welcomes a faithful lover, who 
waits for her, confident that she will 


eventually appreciate his devotion. It is 
a pleasant story, charmingly told. 
H. B. B. 


ONAQUA. By Frances C. Sparhawk. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1892. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This graphic and pathetic story is the 
concrete statement of the Indian problem 
and its solution. Only by transferring 
the tribes from reservations to home- 
steads, by breaking up the tribal life into 
family lives, by substituting agriculture 
and the mechanic arts for idleness and 
ghost dances, can the red man be enlight- 
ened and civilized. H. B. B. 


A SAFE Lunatic. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. Price, 50 
cents. 

This clever story (Riverside Series, No. 

45), with its bright and witty dialozue, is 

a very readable summer novel. H.B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Kellar, of Jamaica Plain, is at her 
beautiful summer residence in Jaffrey, 
N. H., as usual. 

Another volume of sketches of life in 
South Africa, by Olive Schreiner, will 
appear early in the autumn. 

Miss Lizzie A. Smith is among the latest 
lot of successful applicants for admission 
to the Suffolk bar. 

The death of Mrs.W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
wife of Congressman Breckinridge, is 
much regretted by all who knew her. She 
was a woman of great beauty, softness 
and gentleness, well-fitted for the position 
in which she was placed as the wife of 
one of the most popular and eloyuent men 
in public life. 

Frances Eleanor Trollope, the author 
of “That Wild Wheel”—a new novel just 
issued by Harper & Brothers—is the wife 
of the novelist, T. Adolphus Trollope, to 
whom she was married in 1866. She has 


writ en several successful stories, all dis- | 





tinguished for freshness and originality. 
Her faculty fur making vigorous and life- 
like character-studies is especially note- 
worthy. 

The September Arena will contain an 
illustrated symposium on Women’s Dress 
Reform, under the auspices of the National 
Council of Women. Among the writers 
are May Wright Sewall, who has pre- 
pared the introduction; Annie Jenness 
Miller, on an ‘*‘Artistic and Suitable Busi- 
ness Dress’; Frances E. Russell, on 
*Lines of teauty”; Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, and Frances M. Steele. Since its 
inception the Arena has shown greater 
hospitality to women and the cause of 
women than any other review in Amer- 
ica or Europe. All problems affecting 
the progress of women have been ably 
and sympathetically discussed in its col- 
umns. The Arena is of value to every 
progressive and thoughtful woman. 

The kindergarten system is to be intro- 
duced in the public schools of New York 
city, this fall. The matter has been 
agitated for several years, and has been 
under consideration over a year by the 
Board of Education. When the Board by 
unanimous vote recently decided to adopt 
the system, President Hunt expressed the 
conviction that the city of New York is 
to be congratulated. Kindergartens will 
be opened the first year in about twenty 
schools, to pupils not less than five years 
old. The chief difficulty which confronts 
the Board is securing competent kinder- 
garten instructors. There are plenty of 
thoroughly trained kindergartners in 
Boston and Chicago to supply New York's 
need. 

Mrs. C. C. Candy, of Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by her hushand, recently 
made the descent of Pike’s Peak on a 
bicycle. The feat has been accomplished 
by men before, but Mrs. Candy is the first 
woman who has ever attempted it. ‘The 
only accident they had was when Mrs. 
Candy was thrown off her wheel on the 
side of a hill, down which she rolled 100 
feet. A boulder stopped her from going 
any further, and very likely saved her 
life. When they reached the timber line 
a heavy rain set in, and the rest of the 
trip was made in a severe storm. On the 
trip Mrs. Candy wore a man’s ‘cycling 
suit, it being impossible to wear skirts on 
such an expedition. 

Mrs. Eames’s article on ‘‘Staging in the 
Mendocino Redwoods,” in the August 
Overland, will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings remarkable even in 
the picturesque descriptive articles that 
the Overland has been publishing. The 
giant redwoods, the beautiful Leonard 
Lake, the stage, the log jams, sheep- 
herder’s cabin, logging camps, Point 
Arena, and many more will profusely 
illustrate this fair region. Mrs. Grace 
Hudson, an artist, who lives in the scenes 
described, has made the drawings. A 
Los Angeles story, ‘*The Legend of Rodeo 
Cafion,” by Mrs. Helen Elliott Bandini, 
illustrated by Whiteside, and some illu- 


minated Japanese songs are also an- 
nounced. 
— +o - a 
HUMOROUS. 


Professor — What terrible aftliction did 
Homer have? Pupil—He was a poet, sir. 


Stout Old Lady (just alighted from the 
*bus)—Well that’s a relief! Rude Con- 
ductor—So the ‘osses think, mum.” 


A man’s hand and his fist are identical, 
yet it makes considerable difference which 
is shaken.— Union County Standard. 


Father—Everything I say to you goes 
in one ear and out the other. Little Son 
(thoughtfully)—Is that what little boys 
has two ears for, papa? 

Corporal (to raw recruit)—Why ought 
a soldier neverto lose his head? Private 
Barthel—Because he couldn't put his hel- 
met on without it.—Jm Krieg und Frieden. 


Prominent Citizen (rushing into Okla- 
hama hotel)—Tanner, your son ‘Theobald, 
who is over at his aunt’s, got his uncle’s 
gun down just now, an’ shot Preacher 
Harps in the leg. JLandlord Tanner 
(proudly, to recently arrived tenderfoot) 
—Only think, stranger; the little feller is 
not quite five years old!— Puck. 


Mrs. Selby—Doctah, de chile dun gone 
swaller pint ob ink. 

Doctor—Hab yo’ dun ennyding fo’ de 
relief ob *im? 

Mrs. Selby —I’se dun made ’im eat free 
sheet ob blottin’-paper, doctah. Was dat 
rite ?—Life. 

An Ambitious Boy.—‘“‘ Willie,” said the 
visitor, ‘‘what is your ambition?’ “I'd 
like,” said the boy, putting down his yel- 
low-covered story of the plains, ‘‘to have 
people tremble like leaves at the mere 
mention of my name.’—Harper’s Young 
People. oes 

A Springfield man has the feet-hoisting 
habit so hard that he has skinned all the 
paper off one spot on the parior wall. As 
a caustic bit of sarcasm, his wife nailed his 
slippers with their toes pointing to the 
ceiling over the worn spot, and put a big 
bow under them. He misunderstood her 
intentions, kissed her lovingly for her 
thoughtfulness, tilted his chair away 
back, stuck his stockinged feet into the 
accommodating slippers, and has sat in 
that position since. — Springfield Home- 
stead. 
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LI Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole "Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, SF. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


MORE, NEW ORLEAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BA 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE .3 COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics Engi, Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Old French, Italian, Span sh, German, includ. 

ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 

History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 

ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 

Dr. Sargent’s popermes complete. Fellowships (value 

$500) in Greek, tin, English, Mathematics, History 

and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 
\ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 

West Newton, Mass. 


LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ADams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 














Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trir, 75c. 
QTEAMERS leave north sice Central Wharf (foot 
© State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 

10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 

ortunity to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New Fogess. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


Boston & Portsmouth S. S. Co. 


North American Review, and was the cause of much 


discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,’”’ which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By StImkon PEASE CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
ip the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cooney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 


standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the | 


work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 


By Epwarp B. WarRMAS, A. M., author of “The Voice. | 


How to Train it,,How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a pieapliciey 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omprenas the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 


and utility to speakers and actors who would attain | 


to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.’’—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH Hic- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” *‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 

author before the Century Club of New York J 


, in Jan- | 


uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the | 


core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 
pees. ‘The New 
e read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 


Vorld and the New Book’ is sure to | 


add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master | 


in the art of essay writing. 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By Harrietre R. SuHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog. 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
rice. 


“LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





amusement. 


SNOW’'S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


STEAMER 
John Brooks 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton aad Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and EAST. 
or Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 
Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, poe for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
to Portsmouth, $1.00, 
Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 


FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property. and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 

W.E. PEARSON, 

General Mgr. 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Agt. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAG TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 
Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS 3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAI : 
11.30 A. M..... PASSENGER 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 

{2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars, 
or further information, apply at 250 Washington 
St., or at Passenger Station, Causeway ™t., 
Boston. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 








METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largest retail stores and places o 
Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





EVERY WOMAN 


Taking a Vacation 





Needs the August 


WIDE AWAKE, 


It is fall of out-door life. It tells 
| How to botanize—How to sail—How to 
make a fire in the woods—How to tramp 
| —How NOT to get lost—How to get up 
a coaching parade. 

Besides there are MARGARET SIpNEY’s story 
of TRYPHENY’S BICYCLE, Roserr 
Bevery Hate’s IN A THUNDERSTORM, 
a story of steamer life by W1L11s Boyp ALLEN, 
FRENCH LEAVE, by Gerrrvupe ADAMS. 
and any quantity of other good things. 


All for 20 Cents. 


At the bookstores, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston, 


A Capital Outing Story. 
AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 





Travel and camp-life, sight-seeing and dolce- 
JSar-niente ; family pleasure, fun, adventure and 
lots of comfort. Better than a guide-book to 
the places described. 

‘‘Whoever reads the story, whatever the age 
of the reader, will want to taste of the wilderness 
pleasures themselves.’’—Courier Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

“The information it gives concerning that 
famous region is invaluable."” —New Bedford 
Journal. 


4to, beautifully illustrated; cloth, $2.25; 
boards, $1.75. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 

p.shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced, 
TED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 





BOSTON STORAGE. WAREHOUSE, 


West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 

age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 

Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 

of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 

for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 

Warehouse. F. W. Lis General Manager. . 
Telephone No 268 Tremont. 


PRINTING | 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates 


furnished for any class or style of printing. ; 
C. H. SIMONDS fcvws Frarklin treet, Boston, Masa 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. 0. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. ’ 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a iy! regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





THE CAUSE IN VERMONT. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has just issued its eighth annual report. 
It gives a most creditable showing. Over 
$400 have been raised and spent in the 
work. This is remarkable when it is 
remembered that the secretary, Miss 
Laura Moore, is crippled, using crutches, 
and yet, with this large disadvantage, she 
plans and pushes the work. Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, president of the association, 
stands behind Miss Moore with her purse, 
while Rev. Mr. Atwood and Mrs. E. M. 
Dwinnell and others nobly second the 
work. 

By publishing its own annual report, the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
secures an accurate history for the future 
and for the present, shows the workers, 


the field, and what they have done in it. 
le Be 


—___~<@e—__—_- 


ALL A MISTAKE. 


The $250,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Fayerweather, which it was reported had 
gone to the Woman's Hospital of New 
York, was not as we supposed left to the 
hospital with which Dr. Emily Blackwell 
isconnected. The hospital which received 
the legacy is called a Woman’s Hospital 
because women only are admitted as 
patients. It is managed wholly by men, 
and women medical students are not even 
admitted to clinical study and practice. 
More is the pity that it was not the other 
Woman’s Hospital that got the money. 

L. 8. 


+o 
HALF A LOAF OR NO BREAD. 


The Central National Society for 
Woman Suftrage in England, like the suf- 
fragists in the United States, has always 
been ready to accept every measure that 
could relieve or remove any disability on 
account of sex. 

Sir Albert Rollit’s bill to extend suffrage 
to unmarried women and widows has had 
large support in Parliament, and will no 
doubt be carried at no distant day. The 
public sentiment is ready forit. But now 
comes the Women's Franchise League 
with a letter earnestly begging the mem- 
bers of Parliament to use their ‘‘influence 
to prevent any woman suffrage bill from 
being introduced which does not include 
married women.” 

There is no doubt that married women 
ought to and will be included in the Par- 
liamentary suffrage. But the English 
public sentiment is nowhere nearly ready 
for this measure. This is no reason why 
it should pot be asked for. But when un- 
married women have the parliamentary 
suffrage, they will have many times great- 
er opportunity and ability to secure this 
measure for married women than is possi- 
ble to them now. They will be a great, 
new, added, inside power in favor of full 
suffrage for married women. It seems 
the most short-sighted policy to assume 
that because the public sentiment is not 
ready to give the parliamentary vote to 
the wives of the United Kingdom, there- 
fore the unmarried woman shall not have 
it, even if they might. 

It is surely the part of wisdom, while 
asking for the full measure of justice, to 
accept what we can get. L. 8. 


oe = 
THE CAUSE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Late mails bring Australian papers of 
May and June from Adelaide and Victoria. 
The annual suftrage meeting in Victoria 
is reportedin full. Lady Colton presided. 
Mrs. Mary Lee read the report of the 
society, which was adopted. Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Lake, Miss Spence, 
Mrs. C. Birks, Rev. G. E. Rowe, Rev. J. 
R. Glasson, Mr. J. A. McPherson, M. P., 
Rev. J.C. Thirby. The report quoted ex- 
tensively the work in other countries, 
notably the result in Wyoming. In Ade- 
laide the last annual meeting of the 
Womanhood Suftrage League was held 
June 8. The Sidney Morning Herald 
gives a whole column to the report, which 
was read by Miss Scott. Lady Windeyer 





sponding secretary), Mrs. Lawson, Mrs. J. 
R. Ashton, Miss Windeyer, Dr. Kelly, the 
Rev. Geo. Walters, Mr. F. Cotton, M.L.A., 
and Mr. E. J. H. Knapp. 

The report recounted the history of the 
League, the work it had done, and the 
generous support given in Parliament by 
Sir Henry Parks, Mr. Bruce Smith, Mr. 
Fegan, Mr. Cotton, and others. 

Office-bearers were appointed as fol- 
lows: President, Lady Windeyer; vice- 
presidents, the Hon. W. H. Suttor and 
Mrs. Wolstenholme; treasurer, Miss Man- 
ning ; recording secretary, Miss Windeyer : 
corresponding secretary, Miss Scott ; coun- 
cil, Mrs. A. Allen, Mr. L. Armstrong, 
LL.B., Mr. F. Cotton, M.L.A., Mrs. Gale, 
Dr. Vandeleur Kelly, Mrs. Lawson, Mr. 
W. M'Intyre, Mr. J. H. Simpson, Mrs. R. 
Teece, Rev. G. Walters, Mrs. W. H. Arm- 
strong. Mrs. Sanger Evans, Mr. Jacob 
Garrard, M.L.A., Mr. G. W. Greene, Mrs. 
H. E. Russell, Mr. Bruce Smith, M.L.A., 
Miss Tilley, Miss F. Walsh. 

So, from the ends of the earth, this 
good work goes on. L. 6 
diecoedilisin sateabiaie 


ENROLL THE MEN. 


Last week, in an article entitled **Or- 
ganized Independents vs. Third Parties,” 
I showed that during the past twenty 
years the action of both political parties 
has been dominated, and largely con- 
trolled, by the action of small bodies of 
earnest men, who knew what they 
wanted, and who organized, as Independ- 
ents, without altogether withdrawing 
from their party affiliations, for the elec- 
tion of legislators and congressmen 
pledged to promote their views. 

It was just such non-partisan action, 
and not third party movements, as is 
generally supposed, which led to the 
abolition of slavery. A few thousand 
men year after year voted for ‘Liberty 
party” candidates. Later on a larger 
number voted a “free soil’ ticket. But 
the great body of anti-slavery men re- 
mained Whigs and Democrats until the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, dis- 
criminating in their voting more and 
more in behalf of anti-slavery candidates. 
The natural course of political evolution, 
however, was abruptly broken by the 
belligerent attitude of the South. 

Now what the advocates of civil-service 
reform, and of a tariff for revenue only, 
and of free silver coinage, have done to 
promote their respective demands, that 
the women must do, before they can 
accomplish their own enfranchisement. 
They must enroll the men. A valuable 
preliminary work has already been done 
by enrolling the names of women. Now 
let the enrolled women add to their num- 
ber every woman they can reach, and go 
to work systematically to secure the names 
of as many men as possible to some such 
simple agreement as the following: 

We, the undersigned, legal voters of Ward—— 
in the (town or) city of ——, in the County 
of , in the State of — » hereby 
agree to do all that we can, consistently with our 
other political duties, to promote the nominativn 
and election of candidates for Congress and the 
State Legislature who are in favor of extending 
suffrage to women. 

Let the women and men meet monthly 
for conference and consultation, how best 
to effect their object in their respective 
localities. These plans should not be 
made public. No man should be pledged 
beforehand to any special method. Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Labor Reformers, People’s party men, all 
should feel free to remain and work in 
their own parties and in their own way. 
But, as far as possible, they should make 
it a main point, by their influence and 
votes, to promote the nomination and 
election of suffrage candidates. 

Whenver ten thousand men are known 
to be thus enrolled in any State, a 
municipal woman suffrage bill will become 
alaw. Why not let us combine as Organ- 
ized Independents, and by all means /et 
the women enroll the men? H. B. B. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


For eighteen years, under the auspices 
of Bishop John H. Vincent and his coad- 
jutors, of whom his son, George E. Vin- 
cent, is facile princeps, a summer school 
has been established for study and recre- 
ation upon the western shore of Lake 
Chautauqua. The grounds, which now 
comprise some 500 acres, with a water 
front of more than a mile on the lake, are 
enclosed by a palisade and can be entered 
only by ticket. Inside are hundreds of 
houses, large and small, ranging from the 
beautiful and costly Hotel Atheneum, 
which contains the offices of the mana- 
gers and is the central headquarters, down 
through successive grades of comfort and 
convenience to primitive constructions, 
little more than tents. There are uumer- 
ous halls and lecture-rooms in different 


Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, and 





parts of the grounds, which surround a 
| great amphitheatre capable of seating 
5,000. The Assembly Herald, a daily 
paper, has its handsome building; the 
museum another; the W. C. T. U., the 


(president of the league) occupied the 
chair, and had gathered round her some 
seventy members, including Mrs. Wols- 
tenholme (vice-president), Miss Manning 
(honorary treasurer), Miss Scott (corre- 








many special studies have each its own. 
There are everywhere going on numerous 
courses of lectures upon almost every 
conceivable topic, scientific, literary, and 
artistic. Music is becoming more and 
more a feature. The finest talent is se- 
cured in each department, regardless of 
expense, and all is free when once the 
admission ticket is secured. Board can 
be had from $3 a day to $5 a week. Here 
are gathered men, women and children 
from every State in the Union and from 
every continent and the islands of the sea 
—all bent on self-improvement or the 
instruction of others. The beautiful un- 
dulating slopes, clothed with primeval 
forest, rise from the lake and are laid out 
in numerous streets and avenues, follow- 
ing the curves of the landscape. An 
abundant supply of clear cold water is 
carried everywhere in pipes. There are a 
post-office and numerous stores for the 
supply of the cottagers, but trade is sub- 
sidiary to the higher interests of mind 
and heart. ‘lhe whole great institution is 
dominated by one powerful individuality ; 
Bishop Vincent is the centre round which 
everything revolves. One cannot think 
of Chautauqua without him. Yet he is 
apparently a man of leisure. Always 
urbane, always self-possessed,—a natural 
leader of men, and, in this case, of women 
more especially, for the women outnum- 
bered the men five to one in all the meet- 
ings and classes I attended. 

Some fifteen or twenty small steamers 
ply on the lake, which is twenty-five 
miles long, with an average width of one 
to three miles, surrounded with fertile 
upland farms rising from the water's 
edge. Jamestown is on the south, May- 
ville on the north. Row-boats and sail- 
boats and bathing houses abound for the 
young people. ‘There are no liquor sa- 
loons, no noisy games, no fast or frivo- 
lous amusements, yet harmless gaiety 
and a holiday aspect prevail. Doubtless 
beneath the surface there is much hard 
study and mental stress, and I fancy that 
many a poor, tired teacher will leave her 
summer outing more learned, but also 
more weary, than when she came. 

Six days every week the Chautauqua 
Assembly opens its gates to all comers 
who buy the admission ticket. On Sun- 
day the gates are closed, and the outer 
world is excluded. 

If I were asked to name the institution 
most characteristically American and 
democratic, at once intensely practical 
and nobly ideal, I should say ‘The Chau- 
tauqua Assembly.” If 1 were asked to 
name a typical American religious and 
intellectual leader, I should answer, 
**Bishop Vincent.” H. B. B. 

——_—_4~@o— 


SUFFRAGE IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


ANNA, ILL., JULY 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Mrs. East will possibly send you a 
fuller account of the Suffrage Day at the 
Southern Illinois Chautauqua, at Chester, 
[ll., July 22. 

I was not able to attend the morning 
session, at which they had good addresses. 
In the afternoon we had a very able ad- 
dress from the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, of 
Sparta. lt is an encouraging feature in 
Southern Illinois that our clergymen, 
most of them, indorse the reform. We 
also had a good address from Miss Mon- 
teith, of Sparta. She was followed by 
the Rev. Anna Shaw, on *‘God’s Women,” 
who also spoke in the evening on ‘*The 
Fate of Republics.” Any one wanting a | 
good lecturer who knows how to say the 
right thing, in such a happy way that 
she holds and wins her audience, will do 
well to secure Mis3 Shaw. She pleased 
all. Some not hitherto counted with us 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

July 25 was woman suffrage day at the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. Rev. Anna Shaw spoke on ‘The 
Fate of Republics,” drawing the conclu- 
sion that the enfranchisement of women 
is the only means to prevent this country 
from sharing the fate of republics in the 
past. A local woman suffrage society 
was formed with sixty-two members. 
The following officers were elected : pres- 
ident, Miss Effie Henderson; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. D. Whitcomb; secretary, 
Mrs. I. V. Ives: treasurer, Miss Adella 
Hanna. Miss Henderson is the bright 
young law graduate, whose legal knowl- 
edge has been of much service to women 
in the school elections. 

Miss Shaw spoke on July 24, at the De- 
eatur, Ill., Prohibition camp - meeting, 
where woman suffrage was warmly advo- 
cated. 


At the July meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Toledo, O., it was de- 
cided to have a course of six or more 
good lectures during the winter, and the 
corresponding secretary was instructed 
to write Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of 
Massachusetts, secretary of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and other Eastern speakers of note, to see 
what terms can be made with them. . 


The White and Yellow Ribboners, of 
Carthage, Mo., now have a pleasant little 
retreat where they hold regular meetings 
alternately. The united object is to have 
a place where women and girls can meet 
for the promotion of their social and 
intellectual interests. A very pleasant 
young lady is in charge except on Sun- 
day. Miss Virginia Hedges is arranging 
to publish leaflets in the interest of the 
E. 5. A., and lesson leaves on the ‘*Legal 
Status of Woman in Missouri.”” Those 
having matter on this subject please send 
it to her at Warrensburg, Mo. 


Maude M. Allen, superintendent of Fran- 
chise and Press Work, Third District W. 
C. T. U., Bethany, Mo., has issued a call 
requesting the county and local unions in 
her district to appoint superintendents 
for press work and franchise, at once. 
Mrs. Laura Johns, of Kansas, will be in 
this district in the fall on her way to 
Iowa, and will probably hold meetings. 
The Third District Convention held in 
May resolved to petition the State Legis- 
lature for full suffrage for the women of 
Missouri. 


——— 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


The report of the first year’s work of 
the women’s classes at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., speaks in highest com- 
mendation of the proficiency of the 
women students. In all, thirteen differ- 
ent women either passed examinations 
for that college year, or began work in 
preparation for the examinations of 
1892-3. The women’s classes will be con- 
tinued with increased facilities. A hand- 
some building near the college grounds 
has been secured, which ‘‘will be open 
from 9 A. M. till 6 P. M. every week day 
during term time, and all members of the 
women’s classes, as well as all lady grad- 
uates or other ladies preparing for the 
Brown University examinations, will oc- 
cupy it free of charge.” For those who 
do not care to take the full courses of 
study special courses will be given. 
meeting, last June, of Brown University 
Corporation, a vote was passed opening 
all its degrees to women. Another vote 
gave to women holding bachelors’ de- 
grees, and to other women of liberal 
education, the opportunity to pursue all 
courses of instruction intended for gradu- 
ate students. Instruction, examinations, 
and the conferring of degrees are in all 





said: ‘*You must have her here again.” 
Our workers were more than pleased. 
Mrs. East, of Du Quoin. was reélected | 
district president; (we think we have in | 
Mrs. East the best president in the State,) | 
Mrs. Blair, of Steelville, treasurer: Mrs. 
scott, of Carbondale, press superintend- 
ent: Mrs. Barker, of Sparta, district vice- 
president, and several others, county 
superintendents. I will send the list 
complete. Amy T. MACE. 

Mrs. M. Kk. East, of Du Quoin, in a pri- 
vate letter, says: 

We had an Equal Suffrage Day at the 
Southern Illinois Chautauqua long to be 
remembered, for a large number were | 
converted to the cause. And some of the 
unconverted were so angry that they are 
talking of it everywhere they go, and 
that will set indifferent ones to thinking. 
The literature was gladly received and 
we could have given out a much larger 
quantity. I thank you most sincerely for 
the Columns and JOURNALS donated over 
the amount paid for. I am glad to notice 
in last JOURNAL that you speak of the 
flag with its one star. We had it in our 
Equal —- Headquarters last year 
and again this year. Honor to whom 
honor is due. Lama strong W.C. T. U. 
woman. but they did not originate that 
idea. Miss Willard is grand and lovely, 
but some of those under her do not like 
to have a ag of importance attributed 
to any society but their own. 

_M. K. East. 


respects similar, but common class-room 
instruction cannot yet be offered. Hav- 
ing reached this point safely, President 
Andrews is planning for greater opportu- 
nities for women. 
lion dollars for a well endowed and com- 
modious woman's college, presided over 
by an accomplished lady principal. A 
suitable building, with kitchen, parlors, 
dining, recitation, exercise and debating 
halls, and dormitory accommodations for 
fifty or seventy-five occupants, would 
cost $200,000. ‘The remainder would be 


ments necessary at the outset. 
“annex” is desired or intended. Presi- 
dent Andrews declares that ‘“The college 


giving women students the full university 
status."’ No other expenditure of half a 
million dollars could advance the higher 
life of Rhode Island society in coming 
time so much as the erection of such a 
college. 


by the University of Chicago. Steps have 
been taken to establish an employment 


bureau for the benefit of the students. | 


This bureau is to exact no fee from either 
employers or students seeking employ- 





Ata | 


He wants half a mil- | 


sufficient for all scholarships and endow- | 
No mere | 


must be part and parcel of the university, | 


An entirely new idea has been evolved | 


| ment, and many corporations of the city | 
| have already signified their intention to | 
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patronize this department liberally, 
Through this bureau, work can be fur. 
nished for from 200 to 300 students to the 
amount of from $50 to $300, according to 
the student's necessities. The aim of the 
university is that no worthy and ambi- 
tious young man or woman shall be 
turned away from its doors through lack 
of necessary means to secure an educa- 
tion. 

The large addition to the Fay House, 
the home of the Harvard Annex, Cam. 
bridge, which has been building for the 
last few months, is almost completed, 
In the basement will be a large lunch- 
room connected with the housekeeper’s 
department. The first floor will contain 
an auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
200 and a convenient stage. The meet- 
ings and theatricals of the clubs, the con- 
certs of the glee and banjo clubs, the 
Idler Club teas, und even the class-day 
and commencement exercises have long 
needed such accommodations. The sec. 
ond story will contain a large lecture- 
room, with a seating capacity of 200, and 
in the third story will be two large lec- 
ture-rooms and a well-lighted room for 
the fine arts classes. 
a 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has ac- 
cepted an offer to become head of the 
woman’s department of the University of 
Chicago. Her title will be Advisory Dean. 
Last February, President Harper made 
Professor and Mrs. Palmer a tempting 
ofter, which after careful consideration 
was declined, Professor Palmer being un- 
willing to withdraw from Harvard Uni- 
versity, in which he has long been closely 
interested. But President Harper was 
determined to have Mrs. Palmer's aid in 
the development of the new university, 
and has devised a plan whereby she can 
also continue her home life in Cambridge. 
She will be present at the opening of the 
university in October, will assist in its 
organization, and then carry on her work 
by occasional visits. Mrs. Palmer is emi- 
nently fitted to be a leader in a great co- 
educational university. She is herself 
ove of the fruits of co-education. At 
sixteen, she entered the Michigan State 
University at Ann Arbor, graduating in 
1876 as an A. B. with honors. During 
the next year she taught in Lake Geneva 
Seminary, studying in the meantime for 
the degree of M. A., which she received 
in 1877. In 1879 she was called to the 
chair of history in Wellesley College. lu 
1881 she became acting president, and so 
remarkable was her success in managing 
the affairs of the college, that at the end 
of the year, she was invited by a unani- 
mous vote of the trustees to become per- 
manent president, which position she held 
until 1887, when she married Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, of Harvard College. In 1883, 
Michigan University conferred the degree 
of Ph. D upon its distinguished daughter, 
and in 1887 Columbia College gave her the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Since her marriage, Mrs. Palmer has 
| passed several months in Europe, and has 
| made the higher education of women a 

special study. During her western trip 
| last spring, she addressed gatherings of 
| college women in Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis, and upon her return gave the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women an informal talk upon 
‘* The Opportunities for Higher Education 
in the West.”’ During the past few weeks, 
Professor and Mrs. Palmer have been giv- 
ing instruction at the Seashore Normal 
Institute, at West Chop, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. Mrs. Palmer's talks included ‘*Rea- 
sons fora Higher Education,” **The Ameri- 
ean College Girl,” “A Day in a Girl’s 
College,” ‘* Women in the Professions,” 
| ** Educated Women in Life,” ‘*The Choice 
of a College Home,” and ‘Preparation for 
College." A correspondent of the Boston 
| Transcript writes from West Chop: 

It is safe to say that Mrs. Palmer her- 
self has never worked out so completely 
as for this institute her own ideas upon all 
phases of this great preblem. She is cer- 
tainly stronger for her new work than she 
| would have been had she remained at 
Wellesley to this hour. She has been in 
closest touch wit, Harvard. She has been 
upon the Board of Education of Massa- 
| chusetts and its most active member. She 
has been the chairman of the board of 
visitors at the best normal school in 
| America. She is upon the World's Fair 
| Commission, and has spent much of these 
| later years in just such close touch with 
girls and teachers as she has here. where 
for two or three hours of every day she 
has around her a group of earnest women, 
plying her with all conceivable questions, 
| reaching from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

Miss Philippa Fawcett, who had the 
honor, two years ago, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, of ranking ‘“‘Above the Senior 
Wrangler,” although she took only this 
|memorandum of her grade from the 
authorities and not the honor in the usual 
form, as if she had been a young man, has 
| come into the work of her intellectual 
kingdom. She has been appointed by the 
Council of Newnham College a Resident 
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Mathematical Lecturer. After her bril- 
liant successes in June, 1880 and 1891, she 
was awarded the Marian Kennedy student- 
ship, and has been living at Newnham 
while engaged in research work in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and quite recently 
she has been elected to a Fellowship at 
University College, London. 

Mrs. Jane Bancroft-Robinson, Ph. D., 
formerly dean of the woman’s college of 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., is the editor of the Deaconess at Work, 
anew national monthly, issued at Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge with reference to the 
work of deaconnesses. It is well printed, 
and has an admirable view of the Lucy 
Webb Hayes Home at Washington, besides 
a portrait of Mrs. John Davis, president 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
which has charge of the Deaconess 
Homes. 

Miss Eleanor Tibbetts, of Philadelphia, 
a graduate of Antioch, has been awarded 
the fourth of the eight free fellowships in 
the Graduate Department for Women at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Each of 
these fellowships entitles the holder toa 
course of two years’ advanced study at 
the university, during which time both 


board and tuition will be free. 
F. M. A. 
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INDEPENDENCE VS. THIRD PARTIES. 


Hype Park, AvuG. 2, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just read your article, entitled 
‘Lessons for Reformers,” dated July 25, 
and write to thank you for thus massing 
the testimony of recent political events. 
The logic they teach is both self-evident 
and incontestible. 

If, from the first, all the temperance 
voters in Massachusetts and other States 
had remained in their respective political 
parties, they would thus have formed 
such a balance of power inside of exist- 
ing and dominant organizations as could 
have dictated, and not have been ignored ; 
instead of being as now a small political 
party that only nominates candidates for 
sure defeat, and declares platforms that 
figure on paper without becoming the 
principles of government. I cannot under- 
stand why our prohibition friends do not 
see this. 

From the standpoint of intense earnest- 
ness for total abstinence habits among 
the people, and for the final overthrow of 
the liquor system with its awful evils, it 
has been something like a personal sor- 
row to see this mistake (as it seemed to 
me) of putting the temperance voter 
politically where his ballot can do little 
or nothing for the cause, until the day 
his position puts far off, when he and 
others like him are in the majority. 

I, therefore, again most heartily thank 
you for your cogent article. May it be 
the means of opening many eyes; widely 
teaching ‘political common sense” sadly 


needed in this our day. 
Mary H. Hunt. 
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FROM A SUFFRAGIST OF 83. 


CRAFTSBURY, VT., JULY 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enclose one dollar to continue my 
paper. I have taken the paper nearly 
from its commencement. I am about as 
Ihave been. I cannot tell where the time 
has gone to make me 83 years old; it 
seems like a dream. 

Best wishes to all the good worthy 
friends in the JouRNAL office whom I 
have known so long. Good Mrs. Vogl] is 
gone. I call every woman a worthy 
friend, who demands her rights and those 
of her sex in the government, on equal 
terms with men, as affirmed by the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
tnd the 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
National Constitution. All men who con- 
cede that right to women as citizens are 
worthy friends. And any man, or class 


‘ Of men, that denies to their mothers, 


sisters, wives and daughters what they 
exact for themselves and go to war for, 
are rebels. Rebels to every principle of 
the government. Rebels to the laws of 
their own making, and therefore rebels 
to themselves. Such they are in the U.S. 
Courts, in Congress. in every State Legis- 
lature but Wyoming's, and in every town. 
I will say no more. AMASA SCOTT. 


++ 
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AN OVERSTATEMENT. 





A sincere and level-headed suffragist 
calls attention to two recent items, one of 
which is evidently an overstatement. He 
Says: 

“Two striking notices I wish to see ex- 
plained. The first is of a family that 
lives on $400 a year. The item does not 
say how large the family is, nor if house- 
rent is included. Much depends on these 
two points. That they use the balance of 
their income as stated is an example worth 
imitating. The other is the statement that 
Mrs. Leavitt made her addresses in forty- 
Seven languages. Such an extravagant 
statement ought to be avoided. There is 
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! 
only one case known where the mastery of 


thirty-two languages was reached. It 
was that of Cardinal Mezzofanti, and it 
took him all his lifetime to do it. Have 
you thought of what it means to speak in 
forty-seven languages? I would like to 
hear Mrs. Leavitt speakin French,German, 
or Italian, not to speak of Russian, Japan- 
ese, or Chinese. Such overstatement 
causes the contrary effect to the one in- 
tended.” 

‘Apropos, it is a surprise to me how 
you can construe the Republican resolu- 
tion, which you quoted, in favor of 
woman's rights. My suffrage experience 
has shown me that the Republican party, 
on this question,is worse, or rather meaner, 
than the Democratic party, who are frank 
opponents. When will suffragists learn 
to keep aloof from all parties and stand on 
their own feet. We have the right on our 
side, and if we are true to ourselves, one 
or the other will and must come to us. 


Not until then is victory ours.” 


URBINO. 
—————~oo——__——_—_ 


SEILER NOT SELIER. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 1, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the July 25 number of the JouRNAL, 
you did not get Madame Seiler’s name 
right. You have it Selier. Madame 
Enima Seiler was much beloved in Phila- 
delphia, and was a noted woman for her 
researches upon the action of the vocal 
cords, which she studied upon herself in 
a very unique manner. 

Mary E. ALLEN. 


+o 


WOMEN DELEGATES IN MICHIGAN. 


The Calhoun County, Michigan, Peo- 
ple’s Party Convention elected two ladies, 
both of them farmers’ wives—Mrs. Perry 
Mayo and Mrs. Elliot Sprague—delegates 
to the State Convention to be held in 
Jackson, Aug. 2. The delegates were 
instructed to vote for an equal suffrage 
plank in the State platform. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women are making rapid strides in the 
profession of dentistry, with no little 
promise of yet controlling the whole busi- 
ness. 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop will contrib- 
ute a pleasant story for summer reading, 
entitled ‘‘For a Lord,” to the next num- 
ber of Harper's Bazar. 

The People’s party of Saginaw County, 
Michigan, elected three ladies as delegates 
to the State convention—Mrs. Rena L. 
Miner, Mrs. Wesley Elmer, and Mrs. 
Mary Crosby. 

Mrs. Alice Harris, M. D., of Lowa, is 
medical missionary at Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and she has for several 
months conducted the mission entirely 
alone. 

Mrs. Gen. G. A. Custer lectured in Suf- 
field, Ct., last Friday week. In an easy 
conversational style the speaker enter- 
tained the audience of upwards of 200, and 
they entered with enthusiasm into her 
experiences. 

F. A. Channing, a member of the newly 
elected British Parliament, is the son of 
Rev. Wm. H. Channing, who is remem- 
bered by the early woman suffragists as 
one of the most faithful and devoted 
friends of the cause on this side the ocean. 


One of the irrepressible conflicts of the 
day is the woman question. It comes up 
every where—in church as well asin state. 
Conservatism may seek to postpone its 
consideration, but sooner or later it must 
be faced and answered.— Boston Globe. 

Mr. A. R. Spofford, librarian of Con- 
gress, sailed last week from New York on 
the Columbia for Hamburg, accompanied 
by his son, Charles A. Spofford. He will 
join his daughter at Engelberg, Switzer- 
land, and after a short tour on the conti- 
nent will return about September 10. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave her lec- 
ture upon “Queen Elizabeth,” at the 
Fryeburg, Me., Assembly, on July 27. 
Mrs. Livermore is about to write a volume 
of reminiscences, an autobiography, to 
be brought out by Mr. A. D. Worthing- 
ton, of Hartford, Ct. 


Madame Willard, the venerable mother 
of Miss Frances E. Willard, is failing 
rapidly. She is in her 88th year, and the 
end of an active and well-spent life is not 
faraway. Though suffering no pain, and 
able to rise from her bed a short time 
each day, her health and appetite are 
gone, and she thinks herself that it is 
only a matter of a few weeks or months 
before she will ‘‘step over the line.”” Her 
mind is still vigorous, and she maintains 
that cheerfulness, that hopeful outlook, 
which have enabled her to take for her 
motto: ‘It is better farther on.” 


The Senate Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition has resolved to report 
favorably a bill giving $5,541,950 to the 
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Fair, providing the exhibition is closed on | 


Sundays. This committee should not 
forget that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. 

The women of New York State will fur- 
nish and decorate the library room in the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. 


Plans are perfected to make the furnish- | 


ings very elaborate and tasteful. 
room will contain as complete a collec- 


tion as is possible to gather of works | 
_ views carried to their logical outcome. | eral Booth’s second son, and director of 


“What have the ladies of Japan to do | much of the army work in the United 


written by women. 

Seventy-two members of Parliament 
who voted against Sir Albert Rollit’s suf- 
frage bill have not been returned to the 
present House of Commons. 
other hand fifty-three members who voted 
for the bill have either withdrawn from 
the Parliamentary career or were not 
re-elected. 

Readers of Maria Louise Pool’s um 


On the | 


ing story, ‘**Roweny in Boston,” will be | 


pleased to learn that Harper & Brothers 


have ready for immediate publication a | 


new work by the same author, entitled 
‘*Mrs. Keats Bradford,” in which the 
same characters whose company was so 
enjoyable in the earlier volume reappear. 

The California State World’s Fair board 
has given permission to Miss Ray Bever- 
idge, of San Francisco, to set up and 
operate a miniature blacksmith’s forge in 
the California Building. Miss Beveridge 
is a niece of ex-Gov. John L. Beveridge, 
of Illinois, and is said to be an expert at 
the anvil. 

A new novel by Eva Wilder McGlasson, 
author of that very successful story, 
**Diana’s Livery,” will be begun in the 
next number of Harper's Weekly. The 
story is ‘‘An Earthly Paragon,” and its 
scene, like that of Mrs. McGlasson’s 
earlier work, is located in Kentucky. It 
will be attractively illustrated by F. V. 
Du Mond. 

The English Women’s Review for July, 
edited by Helen Blackburn, is at hand, full 
of information. It gives, among other 
things, names of women elected as Poor 
Law Guardians for 1892, which fill two 
and a half pages. Some of them have 
been elected for the twelfth time, and 
many more for the seventh, eighth or 
tenth time. All which goes to show the 
value of these women as Guardians. 

Unpublished articles by Henry Ward 
Beecher will shortly be published in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘They deal with 
topics both varied and timely, and will 
advance the great preacher’s views on 
marriage, home government, women in 
public and private life, politics, ete. Mr. 
Bok, Mrs. Beecher, and Professor Ellin- 
wood, Beecher’s private reporter, will 
assist in the editing. 

A new volume for young people, by 
Mary E. Wilkins, entitled ‘*Young Lucre- 
tia, and Other Stories,” is announced for 
publication on the 26th instant by Harper 
& Brothers. ‘“‘Few American books,” 
says the New York Tribune, ‘have ever 
been received in Great Britain with such 
enthusiasm as has welcomed Miss Wil- 
kins’ stories. A new and complete library 
edition has been demanded, and is on 
the eve of publication.” 

Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid left home for 
her summer outing last Wednesday. She 
is spending the first four weeks at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, after which she will go to 
Michigan for a brief visit, and from there 
to Des Moines, Iowa, to attend the Con- 
ference of the Mississippi Valley Suftra- 
gists, to be held in that city, September 
20, 21, 22 and 23. Mrs. McDiarmid will 
represent the Arkansas suffragists in the 
conference, and her name also appears 
upon the programme for an address, the 
subject of which will be ** The Growth of 
Suffrage Sentiment in the Southwest.” 

English women took an active part in 
the late parliamentary election. They 
were called upon to help. They offered 
their service. They urged women to 
work. The Woman’s Herald says that “‘in 
the Hexam Division of Northumberland 
large posters, highly colored to attract 
attention, were plentiful throughout the 
division, calling on women to support the 
suffrage candidate,” whose name is put 
on in great letters. The name of the 
opposing candidate in small letters is put 
on the poster, while the Hexam Herald 
sets forth the shortcoming of the one, and 
the good service already rendered to 
women by the other. This is only one 
instance of the ways English women tried 
to secure the right men in Parliament. 

A statement which has gone the rounds 
to the effect that Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
has gone abroad to study Salvation Army 
methods, can be authoritatively declared 
without foundation. Mrs. Elliott has gone 
abroad with her husband, primarily for 
pleasure, secondly to get new material for 
her very interesting lectures on art. Her 
mother Mrs. JuliaWard Howe, is with her, 
and also her niece, the eldest daughter of 
Mrs. Laura B. Richards. The entire party 
will pass some weeks in London and Paris, 
and will then go to the Tyrol Mountains, 
where they will be joined by Mrs. Terry, 
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sister of Mrs. Howe. Mrs. 
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‘Terry is the | developed the army in Switzerland and 


mother of Marion Crawford, the novelist, | France. Emma, now Mrs. Tucker, has 


and since her marriage to the artist Terry 
has lived in Rome. The party will return 


to America in September, and will proba- 





found her field in India. Eva and Lucy, 
both still young, promise in time to rival 
their elder sisters in usefulness. Mrs. 


bly then go to Mrs. Howe's cottage at | Maud Ballington Booth is the daughter of 


Newport, R. J. 


The opponents of woman's rights will 
do well to read the article, which we re- 





a clergyman, and was treated with great 
disfavor by her family when she first 
| enlisted in this work. For a time she 


print on page 252, from the Japan Weekly | | served in Switzerland, and was subjected 


Mail. 


with licensed prostitution?” 
Oriental Conservative. 


Here they will find their own | to much persecution. As the wife of Gen- 


asks the | States, she is widely and favorably known 
“It is of all con- | in this country. Mrs. Bramwell Booth is 


ceivable subjects the one they know least | the wife of the general's oldest son. 
about, and the one they should know least | Before marriage she was a Miss Soper. 


about. Some romantic fallacy has been | 


dangled before them, to the effect that | of “rescue homes,’ 


Her great work has been the foundation 
’ which are the most 


their sex is degraded by the system of | | successful establishments of the kind ever 


licensing the slaves of the social evil. 


| started in Great Britain. She is a woman 


Every principle of womanly modesty and | | of fine linguistic and literary accomplish- 


delicacy forbids their intrusion into such | ments. 


a domain, and they should recognize as | 


the worst enemies of their sex men who 
encourage such intrusion, or newspapers 
which, like the Kokumin Shimbun, approve 
it by implication.” 


The special appropriation of $1,000 by 
the Mass. Legislature is to be utilized at 
the Normal School in the establishment of 
ajkindergarten, where the students of the 
Normal School may study the character- 
istics of children. The class will consist 
of twenty or thirty children, all below five 
years, who will be picked from whatever 
applicants they may be. They are torep- 
resent all classes, an arrangement which 
is practicable because there will be no 
tuition fee. They will be amused as well 
as taught, washed if necessary, fed if it is 
thought advisable, and will receive all the 
care which they would get at home. 
Principal Russell intends to utilize the 
extensive grounds about the school in 
keeping the children out of doors much of 
the time. He intends to have a sand pile, 
swings, and other appliances calculated to 
amuse little folk. 


The N. Y. Mail and Express, speaking 
of the good work of women on the Board 
of Education, quotes a prominent teacher 
as saying: 

It was a fest mistake when a man was 
chosen to fill the place of Mrs. Mary Nash 
Agnew when she resigned. It was all 
le to ignore the services of the women 
who have done such good work for the 
schools. Besides this, the female teachers 
and young children deserve representa- 
tion by women. Men do not know as 
much about the cares and needs of young 
children as women do. That boards 
composed entirely of men are not a suc- 
cess is}shown by the present crowded con- 
dition of the class-rooms and the bad sani- 
tary arrangements in the primary schools. 
Some reforms have been accomplished 
recently in the primary schools, and they 
were largely dueto the movement started 
by Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge. Since 
women have had a place in the Board of 
Education, female teachers have had more 
just treatment and greater concessions 
than before. Women do not appreciate 
political reasons that sometimes influence 
the actions of men, and simply do what 
they think is just. And they are nearly 
always correct. 


A much needed charity has been started 
by the Boston Post. A physician, whose 
services are paid for by the Post, daily 
makes the rounds of the crowded tene- 
ments in the North End, and without 
charge does what he can to diminish the 
terrible summer death-rate among the 
little children. The reports of the physi- 
cian’s work, published from day to day in 
the Post, give a series of pitiful pictures of 
ailing, half-nourished babies in small, 
stifling rooms, and of worn out, over- 
heated mothers wearily dragging between 
the cradle and the wash tub. The babies 
of poverty are having a hard struggle for 
existence these hot days. The Walker- 
Gordon dispensary, at 203 Clarendon 
Street, has undertaken to supply pure 
milk free to babies of needy parents. It 
is to be hoped that political economists 
will some day take into consideration the 
value of a baby as a prospective citizen 
and producer, and that the State will aid 
the efforts of philanthropists to save the 
children. 

The mother of the Salvation Army was 
the wife of Gen. Booth. Shedied several 
years ago. Four of her daughters and 
two daughters-in-law are active in the 
work. Kitty, the eldest child, now a 
marshall and the wife of Mr.Clibborn, has 








DAVID THAYER, M. D., on 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 











M. 8. Boston, Jan. 21, 1892. 
Dear! Sir. my have examined your‘ "Hygienic ‘Substi- 

tute A — and find it to be an admirable bever- 

the ancient ing mene ot of the pernicious effects which 
~\ —~y- coffee drinker finds in the use of Mocha 


d Java coffee. I recommend it as both agreeable 
ond healthful. DAVID “THAYER: M.D. 
2u0 Columbus Ave., Hotel Lafayette. 


Prepared by M. §. AYER, Boston, Mass. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


A young woman wishin 
te. Ser’ 








“On, if I had only taken this medicine 
earlier in life, what years of suffering it 
would have saved me!” was the touchin 
exclamation of one who had been cu 
of rheumatism by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Scores of such cases are on 
record. 

—_—<_~>- -- 

It is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
does that tells the story of its merit and 
-_ given it the largest sale of any medi- 
cine. 


MUSIC 
VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or two singing books. There will be 
rainy days and jolly evenings when music will be 
keenly appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three yeais; 
92 pages ; paper, #1. 


-COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over, 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, W cents. 


MINSTREL SONGS--OLD.AND NEW 


100 old-time plantation melodies ; heavy paper, $1. 


College Songs for Cuitar. 
College Songs for Banjo. 


Either volume, $1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages; paper, 30 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses, paper, 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over 100"jolly, famous songs of the last half-century, 
paper, $1. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. 1, +" ploses; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK 


For learning to play in a short time without the help 
of a teacher, any one of the following instruments : 








VIOLIN FLUTE. CORNET 

GUITAR PIANO. CLARINET. 
ANJO. RGAN PICCOLO, 

MANDOLIN, FIFE. ACCORDION, 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen icone for that especial instrument. This 
music alone would cost from §2 to $3 if purchased 


separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cents. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 





Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection. 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


study metiins needs 
Good security given money. 


P. 0. Bex 158, Arlington ~ Brower Mass. 
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For the Woman's Journal. | 
WOMEN AND THE LAW. 


BY L. B. 


Ye women of a noble band, 
Ye bright enlightened few 
Who struggle nobly for the vote, 
My song shall be of you. 


| 
What better work could angels have, 
Those spirits fair and bright, 
Than hovering o'er a darkened world 
To change its gloom to light? 


When we the laws of every land 
And nation come to scan, 
We find that as a rule they’re made 
In favor of the man. 
According as the law stands now, 
As any one may see, 
The mother cannot claim the babe 
That slumbers on her knee. 





If every woman had a vote 
Just equal with her son, 

These wicked and unrighteous laws 
Would quickly be undone. 


Rise up, ye women now at ease, 
And heed your God’s command, 

And join the women’s voting train, 
A bright and glorious band! 


See drink and woe stream down our streets, 
With sins of crimson dye! 

Then why should we not have the vote ? 
Ye Christians, answer why! 


Why should not woman have a voice 
In laws she must obey ? 

Come, join the cause of right and truth, 
You'll surely gain the day. 


Then, sisters dear, be of good cheer, 
Your star of hope’s in view; 
America will grant the vote, 
And dear old England, too. 


——_  __ ~er -— -- 
MOTHERS. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


**See here,’’ he said, ‘*my fair American! 
Yon noisy child 
I'd like to choke, being but ‘brutal man’ ; 
That Mother mild 


‘‘Takes all its howls for music, comforts it 
With song and kiss; 
And gives it, at the loudest of its fit, 
Her milky bliss. 


‘‘She-mercy everywhere, she-pitying 
In helpless season ! 
You Boston girls seem up to everything: 
Tell me the reason.”’ 


“Why, certainly !’’ she smiled, ‘‘don’t poets 
know 
Better than others ? 
God can’t be always everywhere: and so 
Invented mothers.”’ 


— — +o 
A LESSON OF LIFE. 


A long day’s journey lay before: 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor— 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 


I thought of the greeting I should win— 
What was it moaned at my feet meanwhile? 
A poor old terrier, lame and thin; 
I stooped and helped him over the stile. 


Then would have crossed; but a dreary yelp 
Arrested me, and I turned, to view 

A limping poodle whose need of help 
Was manifest; and 1 helped him, too. 





Of every nation and tribe are they, 
And each has a fresh resistless wile; 

Each says in his own peculiar way : 

‘‘Just help a lame dog over the stile !’’ 


| murder. 


A number of robberies had taken place 
in quick succession, whose perpetrator 
had not been discovered. It was evident 
from certain characteristics common to 
all the crimes, that they were the work of 
one man. His favorite, and, indeed, only 
method, had been to secrete himself in 
close proximity to some fashionable and 
wealthy lady’s sleeping apartment, and 
then to possess himself of her jewels and 
other valuables after she had fallen asleep. 
When his victim happened to awake, he 
had not hesitated to use violence to pre- 
vent her giving an alarm. The only clue 
to the robber lay in the knowledge that 
he had but two fingers on his left hand— 
a circumstance that had been noted by 
one lady who had had the nerve to simu- 
late unconsciousness, while secretly ob- 
serving his operations in her boudoir. A 
panic of fear was said to exist among 
such ladies as were noted for the number 
and value of their jewels; and sarcastic 
comments were passed upon the ineffec- 
tiveness of the police authorities. 

Madame Vestris was a woman of excep- 
tionally strong nerve, but she could not 
restrain a little timorous thrill, when, 
having finished the article, she limped 
across the salon to the door of her boudoir, 
intending to summon her maids and retire 
for the night. 

Before entering her boudoir, however, 
she turned to extinguish the wax lights of 
a candelabrum that had been left burning 
in addition to the small shaded lamp by 
which she had been reading. The cande- 
labrum stood upon a bracket, throwing 
out the shadows of the intervening pieces 
of furniture, especially of the large table 
at which she had been sitting, in pretty 
strong relief, inasmuch as the shaded 
reading lamp in the middle of the table 
shed its lesser lustre in a small circum- 
scribed circle. As she cast a final glance 
over the room, she was suddenly filled 
with fear on perceiving, cast out upon the 
floor, directly across her footstool, the 
unmistakable shadow of a man crouching 
under the table at which she had been sit- 
ting. She remained perfectly quiet, but 
her terror was increased a hundredfold, 
as she saw, or thought she saw, theimage 
of a hand that possessed but two fingers. 
She was convinced that the mysterious 
criminal, whose deeds had so excited the 
city, was lying concealed there, and had 
so lain, probably in contact with the very 
folds of her dress, the entire evening. 

Having come to this conviction, through 
a swift and dreadful train of reasoning, 
Madame Vestris remained for a moment 
almost petrified. Her jewels were noted 
for their splendor and costliness, and she 
was known always to have them in a 
casket at her bedside upon retiring; and 
since her arrival in Paris it had also be- 
come pretty well known that she was in 
the habit of retiring comparatively early, 
while her husband’s duties kept him away 
from the hotel until a late hour. Her 
maids slept at the further end of an out- 
side corridor, and thus for a considerable 
time she was virtually alone upon the 
third floor of the hotel. Of course the 
robber had made himself acquainted with 
these circumstances, and was waiting his 
opportunity to enter upon his course of 
pillage and violence, possibly to end in 
These thoughts and conclusions 


| flashed through Madame Vestris’ mind 


They're Greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian ; 
They limp along in an endless file; 
They’re smooth and curly, they’re black and 
tan, 
They all are lame and would cross the stile. 


The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile— 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 
—Longman’s Magazine. 


2 
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‘A WOMAN'S NERVE. 


The following episode in the life of the | 
celebrated Madame Vestris happened in 
the winter of 1847, when the star of her 
genius was still in the ascendant, in spite 
of her fifty years. She had married the 
famous Charles Mathews, the younger, | 
only a short time before, and was visiting 
Paris inhis company. The chief object of 
their visit was to secure performers for 
a play, the preparations for which were 
then in progress at one of the large Lon- 
don theatres, at the time under their 
united management. The selection fell 
principally upon Mathews, because his 
wife was temporarily disabled by an 
unlucky sprain of the ankle. She was | 
confined to their hotel in the Rue Sainte | 
Honore. 

One evening she was alone in the small 
but elegant salon adjoining her apartment. 
Her waiting-maids were within call, and 
she could now and then hear from one of 
the further rooms the playful bark of her 
King Charles spaniels, Flock and Floss, 
which always accompanied her on her | 
travels. ‘Taking up a morning paper, her 
attention became absorbed by the first 
article on which her glance alighted, for it 
was upon a subject that had kept all Paris | 
in excitement for days. 








with terrible rapidity. Then, by a tre- 
mendous effort of will, she not only 
recovered her intrepidity and coolness, 
but also formed a plan to extricate her- 
self and outwit the robber. 

Without extinguishing the lights, she 
began to carol a light operatic air, she 
resumed her seat, and touched the silver 
spring bell on the table, with which she 
was in the habit of summoning one of her 
maids. This action alone cost her a great 
pang of fear; for if the spaniels should 
accompany the maid, they would doubtless 


| at once sniff out the presence of the con- 


cealed robber, who might then attack her 
without delay. Fortunately, however, 
the maid who responded to her call was 
not accompanied by the dogs. 

‘*Adele,” said Madame Vestris, ‘‘is the 
establishment of Monsieur Vernac, the 
jeweller, still open, do you think?” 

“Oh, yes, madame!” replied the maid. 
‘It is Saturday night, when all the shops 
keep open until twelve, and it is only a 
little after ten.” 

‘Then I shall have to get you to take a 
message to him at once,” said the actress. 
‘*He has been repairing my costliest dia- 
mond necklace and my tiara of sapphires 


‘and brilliants, which he promised to re- 


turn this evening. I shall not sleep with- 
out having them at my bedside to-night. 
Whether repaired or not, let him send 
them with you by one of the clerks. 


| Bring me the writing materials from my 


boudoir.” 

Adele did as she was directed, and, 
still humming her song, Madame Vestris, 
with a firm hand, penned the following, 
which she sealed and directed to Mr. 
Vernac, the then fashionable jeweller of 
the Rue des Italiens :— 





Monsieur, —The two-fingered villain is 
concealed under the very table at which I 
write, unsuspicious of my knowledge of 
his presence. Summon the police, and 
lose not a moment in hastening to 

MADAME VESTRIS. 

‘“There!” said she, handing the missive 
to her servant; ‘‘that, I fancy, will bring 
me back my beloved jewels without an 
hour's delay, and teach Monsieur Vernac a 
lesson at thesame time. Here is some small 
change, Adele. ‘Take the first flacre you 
can find disengaged, and lose no time in 
returning.” 

Adele was about quitting the room 
when her mistress was seized with sudden 
horror at the thought of being left alone 
with the desperado, and she called her 
back. 

**Before you go,” said she, with coun- 
terfeited carelessness, ‘‘tell Marie to come 
here and keep me company. I will see if 
she has made any improvement in that 
embroidery work I tried to teach her in 
London.” 

‘‘Alas, madame,” said Adele, ‘*Marie 
took the liberty of going to bed an hour 
ago.” 

‘The lazy little minx!" cried the lady, 
laughing. ‘But, no matter, I will amuse 
myself during your absence by rehearsing 
my part in the new spectacle.” 

Adele departed, and Madame Vestris 
was left alone—alone, save for that ter- 
rible presence, whom perchance an im- 
prudent movement of her foot beneath the 
table, or even a tell-tale quiver of her 
voice, might at any instant awaken into a 
capacity for evil and murderous purpose. 

But she had set herself to play a part 
such as she had never played before, and 
nobly did she enact it to the close. She 
recited the lines of her forthcoming role 
over and over again ; she sang, she trilled, 
she carolled in a manner that would have 
ravished the ears of thousands; and all to 
that single, deadly, lurking auditor, whose 
suppressed breathing she fancied she could 
sometimes detect between the pauses of 
her voice, and whom she felt to be within 
a hand’s breadth of her trembling limbs. 
During all this enforced gaiety she was a 
prey to such secret mental anguish as can 
only be imagined by the most sensitive 
natures. ‘The seconds crept by like min- 
utes, the minutes seemed hours, and, at 
last, when she had pretty thoroughly ex- 
hausted her voice, she sank back witha 
sigh, and contented herself with humming 
musically in a low voice. 

Presently, at the end of an hour, though 
it might well have seemed an eternity to 
her, her heart gave a great leap as she 
heard the clatter of wheels in front of the 
hotel. A moment later, Adele entered the 
room, but with such a demure look upon 
her face that her mistress at first feared 
that her message had miscarried. Adele 
was something of an actress herself, and 
there were those lightly following her up 
the staircase who brought the assurance 
of safety and release. 

She was almost instantly followed into 
the salon by three police officers, who 
were in turn followed not only by M. 
Vernac, the jeweller, but also by Mr. 
Mathews, Madame Vestris’ husband, who 
had been picked up at one of the theatres 
on the way. As soon as the brave lady 
saw her husband, she uttered an hysteri- 
cal scream and flew into his arms, with a 
forgetfulness of her sprained ankle, for 
which she could never afterwards ac- 
count. 

At the same instant, the officers over- 
turned the table, and pounced upon the 
concealed ruffian underneath. He madea 
desperate resistance, being powerful and 
armed to the teeth, but was overcome, 
and led away to prison, after the lady had 
briefly related her story of the detection 
of his presence and the stratagem by 
which she had caught him. 

The criminal turned out to be one 
Dufresne, a galley slave from Toulon, 
who had made himself notorious in the 
south of France before breaking loose 
from prison and entering upon the series 
of crimes which led to the conclusion of 
his career. He was a hardened and some- 
what original wretch; and he is known to 
have remarked, with much nonchalance, 
“T ought to forgive the stratagem by 
which I was ruined. Parbleu! for a whole 
hour I was the sole auditor of the 
greatest singer and actress in Europe, who 
gave herself exceptional trouble to enter- 
tain me.— Selected.” 

— _~ox4u- 
A FRANCES WILLARD METHODIST 
CHURCH. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the action of the Methodist General 
Conference on laymen, the discipline is 
used to defend place and power. How 
wouid those disciplinarians like it, if 
every Methodist woman in the land should 


file into the pews of other churches to | 


hear the gospel preached? How long 
would it take these disciplinarians to find 
out that women might be laymen? 

Or if a ‘Frances Willard Methodist 
Church” should appear, is it not probable 
that with all the magnanimity of that 





great church the door would be thrown 
wide open and women invited to share in 
all the privileges of the church? 

A “Frances Willard Methodist Church” 
would gather and inspire an army that 
would be a power from the beginning. It 
would soon overshadow the John Wesley 
Methodist Church. EMMA FARIS. 

Kanopolis, Kan. 
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TWO WOMEN IN A TENEMENT-HOUSE. 





About twelve years ago there was 
incorporated under the State laws of New 
York a Tenement House Improvement 
Association. Its charter gave it the privi- 
lege of leasing or building, and limited 
its dividend to three per cent. The stock- 
holders were men not only of wealth, but 
of undoubted social position, of various 
Christian faiths, and all identified with 
philanthropic work. 

Their first step was the leasing from an 
estate, for ninety-nine years, of some old 
buildings in one of the wards in lower 
New York. For twenty-five years these 
houses had been the terror of the police 
in New York. It was as much as a police- 
man’s life was worth to attempt to make 
an arrest in either of these alleys, as, irre- 
spective of the question whether the fugi- 
tive criminal were friend or stranger, the 
policeman was recognized as a common 
enemy. If he attempted to make a short 
cut through either of the alleys into a 
cross street, crockery and bricks were 
thrown at him. It is said that for over 
fifteen years no agent was ever found who 


was willing to go through these tene- | 


ments to collect rents two consecutive 
months, as he never was able to leave the 
alleys with a whole suit of clothes, and 
not infrequently his body bore evidences 
of the assaults of the tenants upon him. 
It was impossible to keep water-pipes in 
the house, for the tenants would sell the 
lead pipes when they wanted money to 
buy adrink. Banisters and shutters sup- 
plied firewood, and not infrequently when 
a tenant left the house he took with him 
part of the board floor of his tenement. 

As can readily be imagined, the estate 
was very ready to part with this property 
at a low rental. Two women, with a love 
of man which had its birth in a love of 
God and a belief in the fatherhood of God, 
were placed in charge of these tenements, 
with absolute power. ‘They were to col- 
lect rents, put out tenants, rent rooms, 
have repairs made, and do anything which 
in their judgment was necessary to make 
and keep these 144 two-room apartments 
tenantable. I'wo rooms were used by 
these ladies as offices. Every day they 
spent from three to seven hours among 
their tenants. The tenants were called 
together and given to understand that 
they could remain where they were if they 
would abide by certain rules; the ladies 
were to have the utmost liberty in visiting 
the rooms every morning; nochild would 
be allowed to carry any malt or spiritu- 
ous liquors into the tenements; a child 
found carrying any vessel which was sup- 
posed to contain liquor would be detained, 
the vessel examined, and if the suspicions 
proved correct, the contents would be 
immediately emptied into the sink in the 
yard; if the offence’ were many times re- 
peated, the offenders would be obliged to 
leave the tenements; all cases of dispute 
between tenants were to be submitted to 
these ladies for arbitration, and their 
decision was to be accepted or the apart- 
ments vacated. With perfect confidence 
in the principles of the movement, the 
ladies furnished the two rooms on the first 
floor in the middle house of one of the 
alleys, making them attractive, with the 
hope of winning the women from the 
alleys within, instead of having them 
stand outside or on the street. One of the 
rooms had the appearance of a business 
office, with a handsome desk, chairs, and 
arug. 

In the beginning, both women were 
enemies to every tenant; and yet the 
rents were so cheap that each tenant 
found it was for his interest tostay. The 
new-comers were so vigilant that it 
was soon found that it was useless to 
attempt to deceive them. Rooms were 
whitewashed; a second tenement in 
the middle of the row was vacated and 
turned into a laundry and three cradles 
put in, and the women tenants were 
urged to do their washing and ironing in 
this room in order to keep their own 
crowded apartments orderly and fre2 from 
the discomfort of steam and heat. The 
better part of the tenants availed them- 
selves of the privilege; the others refused 
it. 

The full story of the work with these 
144 families is too sacred for the public 
press; only a glimpse can be given. 
Kindly offices in the way of the presenta- 
tion of flowers and of delicacies for the 
sick were either rejected altogether by the 
tenants, or accepted grudgingly as an 
intrusion. How 
friends of these people was the question 
that these two women tried to solve. At 


last, word came one morning that a little ' 


to prove themselves | 


baby had died in the smaller alley. The 
women believed that their time had come, 
Great as was the cost of repairs in the 
| beginning, it had been discovered in a 
| very short time that, after paying the 
| three per cent. interest, there would be a 
| large surplus to be used for the benefit of 
| the tenants. One of the women went to 
| an undertaker’s and bought a little white 
| casket. She also bought a pretty dress 
‘for the little baby, and some flowers, 
Bringing the man with her, she went at 
once into this home, where the mother’s 
agony was increased by the thought that 
her baby must rest in the Potter’s Field. 
| When the mother looked into the face of 
| her visitor, and heard that a grave had 
| been bought in the cemetery, which she 
| could visit, when she learned that a car- 
| riage had been hired to take her and her 
husband and a friend to see that baby 
buried, no human pen can depict the 
| scene. That act opened every door in the 
| tenement-houses. 

Two years afterward it was said to one 
visiting that tenement-house, ‘I wish you 
could see the woman who lives here,” 
pointing to one of the tenements, ‘‘but 
she is out.’ Coming back, the woman 
was passed in one of the alleys, and the 
expression with which she looked at the 
guide was such as the visitor had never 
seen on any human face. It suggested the 
Mount of Transfiguration. She invited 
the care-taker and the visitor into her 
room. She carried on her arm a baby 
eight months old, a beautiful boy. The 
visitor knew there was a history to be 
told, and briefly this is it: That mother, 
from the time she was sixteen years old, 
had never been off the Island longer than 
eleven days. She married a huckster, 
whose record almost equalled hers. The 
story of their first married life is too hor- 
rible to contemplate. Rarely was either 
seen without the marks of the finger-nails 
or the boots of the other; but for one 
year neither husband nor wife had ap- 
peared before the police court judge, nor 
had either of them tasted that which 
robbed them of manhood or womanhood. 
Their home was as clean as it could be, 
and the husband brought his earnings 
every night to the care-taker, and three 
months before had opened his first bank 
account. 

The same Association built in Mulberry 
Street a house on the most improved plans. 
At the same time that ground was broken 
for the improved tenement, a large estate 
tore down some rickety buildings on the 
adjacent street, and began erecting a tene- 
ment in accordance with the law of the 
State, and not the law of God. The tene- 
ments were built and occupied at about 
the same time. When each had been oc- 
cupied a year, a visitor inspected them. 
The house owned by the estate had broken 
walls and broken banisters, and gave 
evidence of the wear and tear of lawless 
tenantry. The improved tenement had 
expended less than $100 a year in repairs, 
and only $150 in painting and kalsomin- 
ing. There had been but four apart- 
ments vacated in that length of time, 
whereas the property of the estate had a 
considerable loss because of vacancies. 
The real estate agent who managed fer 
the estate could not be convinced that the 
people who lived in the region of his 
tenement were not beyond the hope of 
redemption. ‘‘Look at what they have 
done to that tenement,” he would say. 
In one case the tenants had been under 
the control, unconsciously, of one who 
“was a teacher and a guide. They had 
learned the value of light, air, care, clean- 
liness, privacy, and appreciated them 
enough to keep their rent paid and abide 
by the laws governing the house that gave 
them shelter. 

These women succeeded in raising not 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
=» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
py C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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only the moral tone of the tenants in the 
property that they managed, but the 
physical. The death-rate in the tenements 
of the two alleys referred to of children 
under five years of age had reached the 
enormous rate of seventy-three per cent. 
At the end of two years, after the Tene- 
ment-House Improvement Society had 
secured this property, the death-rate had | 
been reduced to forty per cent. As time 
went on, mother’s sewing classes were 
established, sewing-schools for children, 
shoe clubs; furniture was bought for the | 
women and kept on storage until their 
five cents a day, or fifty cents a week, or | 
whatever method of payment they could | 
meet, paid for it; coal was bought in | 
large quantities, stored in the cellars, and 
sold to the tenants at cost price, which 
included also transportation; and one 
Easter a little altar was erected in one of | 
the care-takers’ rooms, and quietly that 
evening four couples who had families of 
children were united in marriage. 
Investigation in tenement-house prop- | 
erty constantly arouses amazement that 
the real estate owner who merely looked 
upon his real estate as a means of in- | 
creasing his income, should be so short- | 
sighted as not to see the value of putting 
| 


his property in charge of a woman of 
character and intelligence. There comes 
to my mind now a double tenement-house 
on Forsyth Street, not far from Grand. 
The house is of the ordinary kind, having 
rooms at the front and back, each with 
two windows, and bedrooms in between. 
The halls are oil-clothed, as are also the 
stairs, with rubber treads on each step. 
The house is occupied by seventeen fami- 
lies, and is in charge of an intelligent 
German wife and mother, who occupies 
one of the tenements at reduced rent in 
consideration of her services. There are 
families in that house who have occupied 
it twelve years. At least half of the ten- 
ants have been there that length of time. 
The walls are not disfigured nor the 
banisters marked. From street door to 
roof the house is clean. The barrels of 
ashes and garbage which are rolled out on 
the sidewalk are filled within about two 
inches of the top and then carefully 
covered with newspapers. The rents are 
collected by this German woman, who 
renders her statement at the end of the 
month to the agent of the estate to which 
the house belongs. Across the street is a 
house built on the same plan, and occu- 
pied by twenty-four families. ‘The woman 
who takes care of it lives in a room un- 
derground at the back, and receives for 
her services the rent of that room and 
three dollars per month. The two houses, 
as they are, present two entirely dif- 
ferent civilizations. The house cared for 
by the woman who lives underground is 
dirty beyond conception. The ashes and 
garbage are piled in broken soap-boxes 
and barrels and spilled over on to the 
street, and of course every time they are 
emptied a large deposit is left in the gut- 
ter of the street. ‘Tenants are constantly 
moving out of the house without paying 
their rent. The death rate of the house is 
so great as to command even the atten- 
tion of the ignorant people who live in the 
neighborhood. As Mr. Elssing, in his 
article in Scribner's Magazine for June 
states, the worst tenement houses in New | 
York to-day are those in which the ten- 
ants are expected to do part of the work 
of keeping the halls and stairs in order 
and attending to their own garbage. It 
is these houses that turn children into the 
streets, that furnish a supply for our 
hospitals and their quota to our jails. The 
“penny wise, pound foolish” policy of the 
owner who expects the tenant to pay rent 
and save him the expense of caring for his 
property is one that intelligence cannot 
fathom. — Lillian W. Betts in Christian 
Union. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


—_ | 


MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


“Hit her! There she goes! Scat! This | 
way! Dodge her off there, Bill!” and 
three dirty-faced boot-blacks, armed with 
sticks and missiles they had hastened to 
pick up on the street, were chasing a | 
poor, frightened, half-grown kitten down 
the narrow alley, and into the next street, 
hitting her with sticks or stones as they 
had the chance. Now she ran under a 
stairway, but was poked out, while one 
of the trio stood ready with raised weapon 
at the place where she was expected to 
make her next appearance for flight, and 
the chase continued until the little fright- 
ened creature dodged under another stair- 
way. 

**Oh, don’t, boys!” 

It was a pleasant, pleading voice that 
uttered the words. Looking around, the 
boys saw a little girl. In her arms she 
held a large package of vests, cut ready | 
for making. She had been to the shop to 
return work her mother had done, and 
was going home with more. | 





“Why not? Cats is no good,” replied 
the oldest, Pat Moony, scowling down 
upon her, and still keeping his heavy 
stick raised. 

**I jest hates cats, and slings at ‘em 
every chance I gits,” Bill rejoined, slyly 
peeping under the stairs to see where 
their victim might be skulking. 

*“*But what if you'd been made a kitty, 
instead of a boy? Would you want all 
of the boys to chase you, and be cruel to 
you?” And Lulu’s large brown eyes 
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The Rising Sun _ Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 

less, Durable, and the consumer pays fer'so tin 
or giasa package with every purchase, 








dilated as she searchingly scanned their | 


faces. 
“But I aint a cat,—I’m a boy,” Bill 
replied, evasively. 


**Well, then, suppose you are a boy,— | 


just as you are,” answered Lulu, not to 
be defeated in her argument. ‘*We’ll sup- 
pose you are a boy; and suppose all these 
houses on these streets around here were 
owned by cats,— oh, great big cats, ever 
so many times bigger than you be! and 
these cats lived here, and there wasn’t 
any other folks around here anywhere, 
and you were the only boy on the street, 
and hadn‘t got any home. And suppose 
all the big cats that lived in these houses 
should say, ‘We hate boys! Boys are no 
good! Let’s kill them!’ And they chase 
you, and bite you, and scratch you until 
you are almost dead. How would you 
like it?” 

“T never thought of it that way be- 
fore,” said ‘Tom, the smallest boy, who 
had remained silent until now. 

“*I go to the mission Sunday school,” 
continued Lulu, ‘‘and my teacher tells me 
that Jesus says in the Golden Rule, ‘Do 
unto others as you would that they do 
unto you.’ You wouldn't like to be 
treated as you are treating that poor 
kitty. Cats aint to blame for being cats, 
instead of boys and girls!”’ 

Bill scratched his head, and looked at 
Tom, while Pat said: 

“Oh, yes; you girls is always softly on 
things. Scare -her out, there, Bill!” 

**T sha’n't,” replied Bill. 

‘Nor I nuther,” replied Tom. ‘I'm 
beginnin’ to feel how I'd like it myself.” 

And he started down the street, fol- 
lowed by his two companions, leaving 
Lulu and the kitten in possession of the 
fleld. 

**T never thought as cats has feelin’s 
like us afore,” said Tom, as they hurried 
on their way. 

Lulu reached under the stairs, and after 
considerable coaxing managed to get her 
hand on the trembling, frightened little 
creature, and took her home. 

She was of a pretty gray in color, and 
a very affectionate little pet she proved 
to be. Lulu named her Topsy, and tied a 
blue ribbon about her neck. She grew 
fat and sleek under Lulu’s care, who fed 
her regularly with milk and other food 
that she liked. 

Topsy grew very fond of her little mis- 
tress, and delighted to sit upon her shoul- 
der, where she would softly purr, and 
rub her face gently against Lulu’s cheek. 
Lulu taught her to roll over on the carpet 
at her bidding; to sit up and hold her 
fore paws like a little dog, and to jump 
over her arms, and many other similar 
tricks, all of which Topsy appeared to 
enjoy as much as Lulu. 

But the lesson of instruction in apply- 


| ing the Golden Rule to the treatment of 


a dumb animal, was not soon forgotten by 
those boys.— Christian at Work. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





It is impossible to keep up to concert 
pitch without tuning now and then.— 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

Thou shalt always have joy in the even- 
ing if thou hast spent the day well.— 
Thomas & Kempis. 

Tame indolence is living death; the 


battle of the strong alone is life.—Nathan 
D. Urner. 


A woman does not give up her wife- | 


| hood or her motherhood, her graces or 
| her sensibilities, 


when she becomes a | 
voter. Butsuffrage will increase woman’s | 
self-respect. When she considers these 
higher questions of general interest, she 
will become a larger aud nobler person.— 
Rev. Samuel Stewart. 





[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 














ANTED—Throughout New England, ladie 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this works 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 

gtreet. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
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The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
E Y BLACKWELL, M. D., Day, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. 20m 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giviag ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may re uire, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neural ia, Rheumatism, or 
r8) poetty The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays*ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 
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THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 


Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
-Edge Button 
Holes-won't wear out. 

FIT ALL AGES— 


Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
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: 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 








WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES’* 

“SEX IN BRAIN’’ (an article to refute an 
argument presented before the London Medical 
Society against the liberal education of women) ; 

SKETCHES from a Student’s Note-Book; 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY in the 
House of Commons; 

Biographical Sketches of the late Mrs. Emilie 
Tracy Y. Parkhurst, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Press Association of the Pacific Coast, and of the 
late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock- 
reporter; a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington of the New York 
Normal College Alumnx; Reports of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Women, of the 
Annual Reunion of the New York Normal College 
Alumnez, and of the reception given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y.C. W. S.A. 
League. 

In this number, for the benefit of 


STENOCRAPHERS, 


Ss commenced a series of exercises showing the 
most qeereres type-writer form of a legal brief 
(compiled from the actual work of an expert Sten- 
ographer), a weighmaster’s certificate, and a fine 
specimen of display work, executed on various 
standard type-writers. 

See special rates to Stenographers. $1.00 per year; 
50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


® ’ 
The Business Woman's Journal, 
120 Broadway, New York, 
Room 44. Seventh floor. 


JUNE 
NUMBER. 














DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be- 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


Se. 


Colored Lithograph, size 21 xt 


1 inches. 
Blacksmiths in your town, 











This Charmin 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 





The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. lron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


Picture FREE. 


Bice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
I with the names of Horseshoe Nails 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


they use. Inclose ro ets. 





|} 


£ Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, Tl.; Providence, R. I. 











FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DOR CHESTER, 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side. 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water mpctaus and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in = room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 40 feet 
front by 80 feet Cow. graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Blackwell Street. 

2. 00. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front pores, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 centsa foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 


September. 

Price, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
Say cash - - - - - - $300 
Ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, 6) monthly payments of $25) 

each, with interest on sums unpaid at the - $1,500 

rate of 5 per cent. a year. ) 

$4,800 


Total 





ALSO FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 

3. $4,800. No, 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, igh ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$%5 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,300, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 19%) Neponset Avenue. 


To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope’s Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1202, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 422 P. M. 
Apply to 
H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 











Highest Award at Mechantcs’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


emoves Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mas 





SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 
Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in ton. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 














Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 dare. poeez till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia. 








A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 





Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,Géorge 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It a meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT. 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes —— sort of work between au. 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KEENIGS £500". Rettt carpet 

LIVER Any lady can take theee ‘es they are 

PILLS not muc Ve bp se aa pellets. 

aoe Oe Cok eee sees 
. 


IN 
AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 





- SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
CorRaA Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Ch ber of © ce, 
Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 








145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





GLASSES. | 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low 
est prices in N. E. OPH 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 357. 
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WOMAN QUESTION IN M. E. CHURCH. 





The *‘woman question” continues a sub- 
ject for discussion by the Methodist Epis- 
copal ministry and ‘press. In reply to 
the attacks made upon the amendment 
for submission, as adopted by the General 
Conference in regard to women as lay 
delegates, the author, Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, of Boston, has restated the case with 
full explanations in the different Metho- 
dist journals. In substance Dr. Hamilton 
defines the position as follows: 

First, one party claims that the Restric- 
tive Rule, as it now is, excludes women 
and includes men only. 

Second, the other party claims that the 
Restrictive Rule, as it now is, includes 
men and women. 

Those who hold the latter view are in 
the majority in the laity, in annual con- 
ferences, and in the last General Confer- 
ence. They had the constitution all right 
to begin with, and if the plan which was 
submitted had not been adopted—and 
simply and solely as a concession—the 
Conference would have adopted a decla- 
ration interpreting the Restrictive Rule 
after the manner of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. Neither the black man 
who was a slave, nor the woman who was 
not a voter, was in the thought of the 
law-makers in that Commonwealth when 
the constitution was framed, but both 
have been enfranchised without amend- 
ments to the constitution, and under the 
simple interpretation of the word ‘‘citi- 
ven” by the Supreme Court—‘‘ea est 
accipienda interpretatio que vitio caret.” 
(“That interpretation is to be received 
which will intend no wrong.’’) 

Let it be admitted, then, manfully, that 
the position of the majority in submitting 
the plan at the last General Conference 
was a consistent and logical one. It is 
not an attempt at all to put women in, by 
indirection or direction ; it was an oppor- 
tunity given to the opponents to put them 
out—not de facto but de jure. They are 
already in de jure. 

In reference to the controversy over the 
meaning, form and constitutionality of 
the amendment, Dr. Hamilton takes a 
cheerful view. He says, confidently : 

‘The cause of the women will not suffer 
in the least. This is the last concession 
which will ever be given. Asit is in the 
interest only of the opponents of the 
women, the majority hereafter will feel 
that its way will be clear to admit the 
women without any further deference or 
reference to the minority. The women 
who may be elected as lay delegates to 
the next General Conference will be ad- 
mitted, but it will be done as intended 
formerly ; a will be done rashly. 

‘This is the position taken by the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, the Buffalo Christian 
Advocate, the Chattanooga Methodist 
Advocate, the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, and the California Christian 
Advocate. 

Some of the ministers who have written 
in defence of the ‘‘Hamilton plan,” are 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Robert Allyn, Dr. Joseph Pullman, of 
New Britain, Conn., and Rev. J. O. Sher- 
burn, of Cabot, Vt. On the other hand, 
the editors of Zion's Herald, the Central 
Christian Advocate, the Northern Christian 
Advocate, and the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, all heartily in favor of the ad- 
mission of women, regard the plan for 
submission as unfortunate, as involving 
serious complications, and as not in accord 
with the usages and constitution of the 
Church. In the Central Christian Advo- 
cate of July 20, the editor, Dr. Young, has 
the following good words of advice and 
encouragement. 

Our ranks ought not to be divided as to 
the main question by this division in re- 
gard to the Hamilton amendment. In one 
thing we ought to stand agreed, without 
hesitation or wavering, that the women 
have a right to admission, one way or 
another. We may differ as to the method 
to be employed to secure their right to 
admission to the General Conference; we 
may be prejudiced for or against the 
present proposition; let us see to it that 
we do not lose any of the ground already 
won on the main question. It is evident 
that there is a division of opinion and of 
conviction in the Church as to the pro- 
priety of the Hamilton amendment; let 
no one imagine, however, on that account, 
that the advocates on the woman side of 
the case are going to allow their ranks to 
be broken and their opponents to gain 
any advantage in the long run over them 
on account of this divergence of senti- 
ment as to the methods to be employed 
to gain the end we seek. The men and 
women who have carried on the fight 
thus far towards victory want it to be 
known that their convictions, their hearts, 
their consciences, are still with this 
movement; they stand just where they 
have been standing during the preceding 
years of ——- They may be per- 
plexed, and in doubt, or grieved, in view 
of some of the present aspects of the 
case,—but they are still without question 
in favor of the right of the women to ad- 
mission to the highest tribunal of the 
church. 

It would seem that this is another in- 
stance where it takes a long time to con- 
vince a majority that ‘ta straight line is 
the shortest distance between 
points.” 
years’ debate throughout the church, the 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bak1ne PowpeER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 











General Conference may be ready to take 
the action it could have taken this year 
and thus settle the question. Meanwhile 
the Methodist women will go on diligently 
as ever with their missionary meetings 
and their fairs and devices to raise revenue 
for the Church. ‘‘It is a patient sex,” as 
the N. Y. Independent remarked on another 


occasion. F. M. A. 
oe 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ALABAMA 
WOMEN. 


Miss Julia Tutweiler, of Livingston, 
Ala., the well-known educator, has made a 
timely and stirring appeal to the authori- 
ties of the State University to extend the 
opportunities of that institution to women. 
Her letter, published in the Enfaula 7imes, 
is as follows: 


To the President, Faculty and the Trustees of 
the Unirersity of Alabama: 
GENTLEMEN:—In the name of the 

women of Alabama, I request you to con- 

sider the expediency of opening the doors 
of the State University to the women of 
this State. 

There seems an obvious injustice in the 
fact that the most stupid boy in Alabama 
can obtain, at our State University, an 
education without paying tuition, and the 
most brilliant girl is debarred from this 
privilege. 

Almost all of the Western States, many 
of the Northern, and some of the Southern 
have conferred this privilege upon their 
young women, and have seen no cause to 
regret their action. Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and ‘Texas have taken this 
step. ‘The young women of Alabama are 
not less ambitious and intelligent than 
those of other States of the Union, and 
will show themselves equally worthy of 
these advantages if accorded to them. 

The plan of founding another State 
University, especially for women, has been 
discussed. But even if the State had the 
means for this enterprise, it would be many 
years before the number of women able 
and willing to take a university course, 
would justify this expense. Our best col- 
leges for girls have teachers competent to 
carry the pupils over a university course, 
but the same reason, the small number of 
applications, prevents them from estab- 
lishing such courses. Besides, not one of 
them has such an endowment as would 
enable it to vie with the University in 
appliances and aqpeeete- 

We do not ask that this change be made 
without careful and prudent limitation. 
We advise that only young women of not 
less than eighteen years of age, of good 
character, who can pass the examination 
of admission into the sophomore class, 
should be admitted. It would perhaps be 
well at first to leave in the hands of the 
faculty the power of withdrawing this 
— without assigning any reason 
n any case where they deem it necessary. 

The number of occupations open to 
women in other parts of the Union is 346. 
In the South there are hardly a half dozen, 
and these are so overcrowded that the 
remuneration is too meagre to ensure a 
comfortable livelihood. If either men or 
women must be favored by the State in 
the matter of education, certainly the 
women should not be the ones neglected. 
God has given to men so much more bodily 
strength and vigor that they can more 
easily than women support themselves, 
even when deprived of the assistance of 
education. 

So much for the theoretical side of the 
question. Let us now look at the histori- 
cal. In the year 1819 the Congress of the 
United States granted to the State of Ala- 
bama the money which should accrue from 
the sale of two townships for the purpose 
of ‘‘ founding a seminary for the educa- 
tion of the youth of the State.” With 
part of the money, the buildings of the 
State University were erected and opened 
in 1831; the rest was loaned to the State. 
The sum of $24,000 is annually paid to 
the university, by the State, as interest on 
this loan. One-half of the youth of the 
State have received no benefit whatever 
from this fund during»the sixty-one years 
which have elapsed since this grant was 
made. The State of Alabama, therefore, 
owes to this neglected half of its youth 
$12,000, with interest for each of these 
sixty-one years, besides half the amount 
originally spent in the buildings. In 
1862 the Federal Government granted to 
each State a large amount of public land 
for the purpose of establishing a school in 


which the agricultural and mechanical | 


arts should be taught. Most of the 
Western States used this bounty to estab- 
lish colleges in which men and women are 
received on equal terms; but in Alabama 
the big brother has again grabbed the 
whole apple, and the little sister did not 
even get a bite. (Note: Since the first 
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draught of this letter was written, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Auburn has performed a tardy but praise- 
worthy act of justice by at least holding 
out the apple to the little sister for a bite. ) 


trustees and faculty of the State Univer- 
sity, grant this privilege to the women of 
your State? 
Alabama should not be the last to do 
justice to her women. 
JULIA 8S. TUTWEILER. 


Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, of the New Decatur 
Advertiser, earnestly endorses this new 
movement. She says: 


Let every woman in Alabama who has 
the interest of her sex at heart second 
Miss Tutweiler’s appeal. Nothing that 
Alabama can do will 
than to educate the growing girls. To 
only; to educate a woman is to educate 
the family. 


4a 





THE SLEEPING CAR. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Yelum non animum mutant. 
We lie with senses lulled and stil] 
*Twixt dream and thought, 'twixt night and 
day, 
While smoke and steam their office fill 
To bear our prostrate forms away. 


The stars, the clouds, the mountains, all 
Glide by us through the midnight deep; 
The names of slumbering cities fall 
Like feathers from the wings of sleep. 


Till at the last in morning light, 
Beneath an alien sky we stand; 
Vast spaces traversed in a night; 
Another clime, another land. 
—-May Century. 
cami tins, ae 


OBJECT LESSON FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A hen, after setting the customary 
time, once brought forth a brood of ducks. 
After a few days, she led them out to 
scratch for themselves, pausing beside 
the lake. This was the time for the 
ducklets to indulge their aquatic desires, 
which they accordingly did. The mother 
hen was in grief indeed. She called to 
them in every possible way to leave the 
liquid element, and come to her maternal 
breast. It was all in vain until they had 
obeyed their instinctive nature fully. 

Seeing no harm come to them, she 
seemed rather to enjoy their antics in the 
water, and led them forth morning after 
morning to the water, apparently as much 
to her own enjoyment as theirs. The 
next season she raised a brood of verita- 
ble chicks, and as she had done with the 
ducks the year before, she escorted them 
to the lake. But, what was the matter? 
They would not goin. And not wanting 
them to be behind her other progeny in 
their acquisitions, she sought to help 
them. She urged in every way she could, 
and failing in all, she took them, one by 





probably would have thus treated the 
whole had not some one discovered her 
and stopped her proceedings. 


woman suffrage. When prejudice gives 


more easily and smoothly the ship of 
State can float under the combined influ- 
ence of both, they will not only be free 
to accord to woman her rights in the 
national, as well as domestic household, 
but will urge her to accept them. 

Mrs. Saxon once said: ‘‘Men will deny 
us the ballot, until some emergency is 
upon them, and then they will throw us 
into the breach.” But let us hope that 
they will. be just and magnanimous 
enough to give us the ballot without 
waiting to be compelled to do so by stress 
of circumstances. Let us hope that they 
will not be swayed in this matter by their 
desires for political emoluments and priv- 
ileges, and that they will allow us to be 
judges of our own spheres and capabili- 
ties, as they presume to be of theirs. 

The lessons in the above may be some- 
what mixed, but we think the clever ones 
may evolve some suggestions from them. 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 

So. Harwich, Mass. 

1 


FOURTH OF JULY IN MAINE. 


field, Me., on the Fourth of July, about 
1,000 people attended. 
assigned to Mrs. S. E. B. Currier, of Rox- 
bury, Mass. She was asked to frame it 
in humorous verse, including the names 
of the family, visitors and neighbors. 
This she did, closing the thirty or more 
stanzas thus: 
And now may all, both great and small, 
In patriotic manner, 
With voices clear, together cheer 
Our nation’s starry banner. 
And please take note, when women vote, 
Throughout this broad creation, 
More righteous laws will speed the cause, 
Of justice in the nation. 

The exercises, musical and literary, pre- 
ceded an elaborate display of fireworks, 
and were given from the piazzas of the 
house. We shall not soon forget the half 
quizzical and bewildered looks on the faces 
of some of the old farmers, when Mrs. 





| Will not you, gentlemen of Alabama, | 


uplift the State more | 


educate a man is to educate an individual | 





one, to the number of four, with her bill, | 
and dropped them into the water, and | 


| Ward Beecher. 
So will it be, perhaps, with regard to | 


way, and men and women see how much | by the Hon. John D. Long. 


| by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


| Rev. C. C. Harrah. 





| Postpaid, $1.10. 
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FOR LADIES, 





dress, and 


PATENTED. 


child. 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned a may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT re 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 

seperteens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cap 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


resents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


In the Open Back Soft W aists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... .......81.75 
yan Ol. yen as * Bone Front only........... 3-90 
ed 03, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... ‘2,'22 
oo 10, Misses’ Whole Back, withent SD ccese-ccccous 1. 3 
o as “ haan ees +7: 
“  @21; Children’s without Bones...000000222272222222., 1-33 
“ @21, Infants’ - ay  seeusdocvcceconsncccees e 3 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
ive it to usin inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 


| ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in g 


order. Mention the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 


4@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








| Currier repeated the closing verses, but 


they joined with the younger people in 
their approbation, and it will put them to 
thinking more in regard to the question 


| of woman’s rights. c. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A iarge number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s Jovn- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JovrNaL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. v. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 


Independence Day for Women. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. ! 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 


Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch, 10 
cents. 

Woman Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch, 10 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





WHAT STRONGER PROOF 


Is needed of the merit of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla than the hundreds of letters con- 
tinually coming in telling of marvellous 
cures it has effected after all other rem- | 
edies had failed? Truly, Hood’s Sarsa- | 
parilla possesses peculiar curative power | 
unknown to other medicines. 
Hoov’s PILts cure Constipation by | 
restoring the peristaltic action of the 
alimentary canal. They are the best | 
family cathartic. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Concord; Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw. 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma. 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
Fitchburg R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 








A quiet, competent American woman, who has 
had experience in various lines of responsible work, 
wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 
room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
soeeaess. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street, 

oston. 





Preserves and Jellies. — Mrs. Anna H. Bur. 
rell, of Concord, Mass, is prepared to put up and 
furnish excellent home-made preserves and jellies, 
at the following rates : 

Currant jelly. -.. $3.25 per dozen tumblers. 
-- 325 “ “ 


Barberry “ .. 

Grape eS ws. Se e = 
Quince © woe BO ¥ ° 
Apple © wee fh * ie “ 
Strawberry preserves, quart jars....65 cts. 
Peach nd ia) “ coocle “ 
Pine Apple “ © coe * 
Pear ad “oe “ 65 “ 


Spiced Currant, per dozen tumblers, $3.50 
“green Grape“ ee “ 4.00 


Barberry preserves, quart jars........ 75 
as = pint © ccocces 45 
Plum o QUOTE © nccccees 65 











/ 
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Major’s Cement 

IS THE STRONGEST 
For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn pie pecompenying each bottle. 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing poling: ete. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and u as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on appiication. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 





5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


orl ghee and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S Ls ay Rag d of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In His Name” in the great under- 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


remarkable illustrations from flash + photographs 
ofreallife. 3ist thousand. 5,0 


a Te 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford Ct. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been pemsee by cubeemptien. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records’ 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


Beaut», Plumpness and Health 
TISSUE BUILDER 
beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the sbrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
hungry for aoureemenst, absor® 
ea sponge. Druggists, or 
mail,$1. Send 1c. for SAM LE. 
with Lady’s paper illus. Seven 
Ages of Woman's Life and devoted to the care of Face 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J, 

















WHITE CHAMOIS 


GLOVES 


That will positively wash in soap and 
water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place, 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 17 FranklinSt., Boston 
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